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in curricular planning 


Here’s a functional and easy-to- 
use record catalog, listing over 1000 
recordings, and designed with the class- 
room teacher specifically in mind. It 
comprises a wealth of material for cur- 
ricular use in music, social studies, 
language arts, and other studies, and is 
carefully organized for convenient refer- 
ence and abundant information. 


Especially helpful is the Red Seal section 
of more than 700 listings, each anno- 
tated for grade and activity, and with 


Send for your copy today 


PRICE TEN CENTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
® 


suggestions for diverse use in the class- 
room. Other features include a special 
section devoted tc the instruments of the 
orchestra—a Budget Library for pro- 
gressive purchase of school records— 
helpful tips on the care and storage 
of records. 


Educators will be especially gratified to 
know that all material included in this 
catalog is in immediate supply, and avail- 
able from authorized RCA Victor Dealers. 
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CAMDEN, N. J. 


CITY. 
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RCA VICTOR 
Educational 
Record Catalog 


OVER 140 PAGES— MORE 
THAN 1000 LISTINGS OF ALL 
SPEEDS—ALL RECORDINGS 
IN IMMEDIATE SUPPLY 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
OF ALL TYPES 


ws Rhythms, Listening, and Sing- 
ing Programs 

ws Folk Dances 

a Language Courses 

# Poetry and Literature 


RED SEAL RECORDS 
CHOSEN FROM 
**MUSIC AMERICA LOVES BEST” 


ws Annotated for easy selection 
and effective correlation with 
music and other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS FROM 
THE “LITTLE NIPPER” SERIES 


w A selected list, graded for 
appropriate utilization of song 
and story. 


COMPLETE PRICE INFORMATION 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. B-30 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor 
Educational Record Catalog. Enclosed is 
10 cents to cover cost of mailing. 
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first flight 


Without trust in Daddy’s strong arms, fear would 
blot out the fun cf first flight. But because Daddy’s 
smiling, loving face is below, life adds a thrilling 
new dimexsion, founded in love and trust. 

All our adventures begin in and come home to 
the security we cannot do without. 


To give and to get security is the main business 
of living. It is a privilege and a responsibility. 
It provides us life’s finest rewards. 

Have you ever thought that this security is 
possible only in a democracy? And that this is the 
source of America’s greatest strength? For we 
continue to grow stronger as a nation when more 
and more secure homes are bulwarked together. 

The security of your country depends on 
your security. 


Saving for security is easy! Reqd every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is ali you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 


can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80% on your 
original investment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: Can you please tell 
me where I can get some au- 
thentic color sheets to supple- 
ment my work in_ Social 
Studies? 


Answer: I would advise that 
you write the National Geogra- 
phic Society, Washington 6, D. C. 
These sheets are beautifully done 
and cover activities in various 
countries — Belgian Congo, 
South Africa, China, India. In- 
dochina, Japan, Thailand, Tur- 
key, Austria, England, France, 
Netherlands, Greece. Portugal, 
Alaska, Canada, Mexico, United 
States — and numerous others. 
The sheets are brought right up 
to date to include Korea, For- 
mosa, and current places in the 
news. Besides places, the pictures 
include studies in Natural His- 
tory. National Parks, Birds, 
Animals, Insects, etc. Price: A 
set of 48 sheets for 30¢; a set of 
96 sheets for 50¢. The total num- 
ber of sheets in each set must 
equal 48 or 96; full price will be 
charged for partial sets. A cir- 
cular covering the names of 
numerous color sheets will be 
sent you for the asking. 


Question: Can you suggest a 
current Health Series for chil- 
dren? 


Answer: Would advise Your 
Health and Growth Series, by 
Dr. Charters, Dr. Smiley, and 
Dr. Strang, all experts in the 
field. The series covers Health 
Secrets, Habits Healthful and 
Safe, Healthful Ways, A Sound 
Body, Let’s Be Healthy, Gypwing 
Up Healthy. This series is pub- 
lished by Macmillan and has been 
revised in 1955. 


Question: So many collections 
of poetry seem to suit children 
of upper primary or secondary 
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grades. Could you suggest a 
recent collection especially a- 
dapted for little children? 


Answer: I would suggest Hide- 
away, written by Elsie Wilkins; 
Published by The Willard Press 
Boonville, New York, 1954. 


Question: Can you please give 
me a list of valentine poems 
for children of primary 
grades? 


Answer: ‘‘Song,’’ William 
Shakespeare. “My Valentine,” 
Child’s Garden of Verse, Steve- 
enson, “A Valentine,” Eleanor 
Hammond, Child Life, Rand 
MeNally, “A Valentine,” Tirra 
Lirra, Richards, “Little Brown, 
The Valentine,” Brown, Fresh 
Posies, Houghton. “Snow Flake 
Song,” Marjorie Barrows, Child 
Life, Rand, “Valentine for My 
Mother,” Lee, My Poetry Book, 
Winston, ““When You Send a Val- 
entine,” Hill, Golden Flute, John 
Day, “The Valentine’s Message,” 
Hill, Golden Flute, John Day, 
“My Valentine,” Parsons, Poems 
for Very Young Child, Whitman. 


Question: Can you suggest col- 
lections of stories that contain 
interesting incidents and anec- 
dotes of lives of both Washing- 
ton and Lincoln? 


Answer: George Washington, 
Horace E. Scudder, Houghton 
Mifflin, The Children’s Book 
Shelf, Buckingham, Ginn. True 
Story of Abraham Lincoln, Lo- 
throp. Ethics for Children,, 
Houghton. Lincoln’s Own Sto- 
ries, Garden City Publishing Co. 
Little and Great George Wash- 
ington, Story Hour, Wiggin, 
Houghton. Good Stories for 
Great Holidays, Houghton. A- 
merican Hero Stories, Tappan, 
Houghton. 


Books 
in Review 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


IS THIS YOU — by Ruth Kraus 
and Crockett Johnson; illustrated 
by the authors. Published by Will- 
iam R. Scott, Inc. Price $1.50 
This is both a reading and do- 
ing book for very small children. 
It is built about the story of 
where children live — a theme al- 
ways interesting to the very 
young. When the paper work is 
done, they have made a little 
autobiography about themselves. 
The book is full of simple rollick- 
ing, side splitting humor which 
will tickle the funny bones of all 
little children who read it. 
PRAYERS FOR CHILDREN— 
(A Golden Book); Pictures by 
Eloise Wilkin; Published by Si- 
mon & Schuster; Price $1.00 
We compliment Simon & Schu- 
ster for this very unusual little 
book. Prayers for Children. Not 
only is the text beautifully chosen 
for children but the pictures by 
Eloise Wilkin are child like, ex- 
quisitely natural, colorful and 
simple. This collection of little 
prayers should be the heritage of 
every child. 
WHERE’S ANDY — by Jane 
Thayer; illustrated by Meg Wohl- 
berg (William Morrow and Com- 
pany, Inc.) Price $2.00 
All little children love to hide 
themselves away and have Mother 
hunt for them. This is the story 
of little Andy who hid in such 
strange places and how Mother 
did hunt! She hunted in the wa- 
tering can, her sewing box, the 
waste paper basket, and even 
down the drain. But Mother 
finally finds Andy in a very sur- 
prising way. Children will giggle 
over the book quite as they giggle 
when they hide from Mother. 
Meg Wohlberg’s illustrations 
are beautifully done — many in 
color — and all full of warmth, 
charm, and beauty. 
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Books in Review 


BORN TO PLAY BALL — by 
Willie Mays (as told to Charles 
Einstein); Published by G. H. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price $2.50 
Here is a simple but dramatic 
story, of a living baseball hero 
which will provide wholesome 
sports reading for both the young 
and the old. The language is 
simple, the construction and style 
free of technicalities, so is within 
the grasp of most boys from the 
early grades up—Willie May’s 
story has suspense, realness and 
inspiration in it. His devotion to 
baseball and all that it means, 
makes this story, Born to Play 
Ball, well worth reading. 
RAINBOW ROUND THE 
WORLD, by Elizabeth Yates (A 
Story of UNICEF) ; — Illustrat- 
ed by Betty Alden (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Inc.) Price $2.50. 
This is not only a most inform- 
ative book telling of the adven- 
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tures and happenings of the Uni- 
ted Nations Fund (the first story 
written about the Children’s 
Fund) but a very dramatic and 
well written story of a Nicara- 
guan boy who flew around the 
world. He played elephant with 
Filipino children, rode Bedouins 
through the desert night, lost his 
shoes to an Arab refugee—on and 
on he went and met various 
friendly peoples of the earth. 
This stirring story will be loved 
not only by the boys and girls— 
but by whole families who will 
love it and be moved by it. 
WHY JOHNNY CAN’T READ 
—and What You Can Do About 
It, by Rudolf Flesch, Published 
by Harper & Brothers, Price $3.00 
Whether one agrees fully on 
each point of Dr. Flesch’s book, 
Why Johnny Can’t Read, one will 
have to acknowledge that it is an 
excellent book and one that is 
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Today's teaching of handwriting begins 


with one of these three Dixon Pencils: 


BEGINNERS 
LADDIE 
MANUSCRIPT 


Teachers of Primary Grades should write 


The JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


PENCIL SALES DIVISION—153AC 


BEGINNERS 


JERSEY CITY 3, N. J. 


much needed. When so many of 
the current newspapers have car- 
ried such genuinely concerned, 
and interested responses from pa- 
rents throughout the country, and 
when business executives from 
east to west are complaining daily 
about the spelling of our high 
school students — there must be 
something that is amiss in our 
present reading program. Dr, 
Flesch sincerely believes that 
the something which is lacking, is 
the teaching of Phonics along 
with a rich reading program. He 
believes that if Phonics is good 
enough to remedy the difficulties 
for the retardc child, it is good 
enough to prevent him from being 
retarded. Here is a book challeng- 
ing and worth while not only for 
its view point and philosophy, 
but for its numerous practice 
exercises and suggestions that 
may better the reading of our 
children. We advise strongly that 
the book be read by every single 
elementary school teacher who 
wishes to better her teaching. 
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Features 
Coming in 
March 


“The Garden State Parkway” 
— by Helen J. Rhodes — A social 
studies unit developed by second 
grade pupils at Center School, 
Bloomington, New Jersey. 


“Designs from Indian Signs 
and Symbols — by Malinda Dean 
Garton — A very enlightening 
article on the study of the Indian, 
with designs made by the child- 
ren. 


“Spring in the Art Class” 
by Anna Dunser — “Spring is a 
time for renewed growth — an 
excellent time for children to 
learn of the many phases of this 
growth.” Showing some delight- 
ful art work of Spring activities. 


“Creative Expressive Art: How 
to Initiate it’ — By Arthur S. 
Green — with fine specimens of 
children’s art. 


“The Bulletin Board as an Aud- 
io- Aid to Stimulate Creative Writ- 
ing and Art — by Hazel T. 
Harston. 


“Egg-Shell Tea Cups for the 
Easter Party,” — by Stella E. 
Wider. 


“Meeting Children’s Needs,” 
by Martin Tonn. 


“A Suggestion for Rural School 
Teachers,” — 
by Louis A. Fliegler, 


Ph.D. 
Stories — Plays — Seatwork 


LEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, 

Offices, 74 Street. Published 
to the date 

HOOD. Suringfeld, 
Entered 


March 3, .1879. 
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THE SUN BITTERN (See story in Nature Department) 
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“That is my grandpa’s farm. That is gramp standing by the fence.” 


— Donald Saunders 


Make Your Exhibits 
More Attractive!! 


STELLA E. WIDER 
Vice President, Georgia Morgan Guild 


E.xurerrs have really be- 
come a part of the regular school 
curriculum. The annual exhibit 
involving all types of ‘work is 
practically obsolete. It has been 
replaced by specialized showings. 
Crafts, ceramics, social studies, 
science, etc., have their work be- 
fore the public at any time of the 
year, perhaps’. several times. 
Through this frequency there is 
a tendency toward rather stereo- 
typed presentations. Inevitably, 
this means less interest, fewer 
spectators, and is most unfortun- 
ate. 

Public showings of work are a 
real stimulation toward better 
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work. They are a source of pride 
and gratification to the partici- 
pants, their parents, and their 
friends. Exhibits give an oppor- 
tunity to show the interested a 
little of what educators are at- 
tempting to do. An exhibit, no 
matter how small, entails much 
work by the people who prepare 
it. More people should see and 
profit by it! 

With small effort any display 
of work can be made infinitely 
more attractive, and therefore of 
more value. Any kind of exhibit 
involves some kind of art work. 
Mountings have much to do in 
bringing out the good points of 


any specimen. The definite plac- 
ings of groups, rather than hap- 
hazard hangings give a restful, 
satisfying feeling to the show as a 
whole. Definite cataloging pays 
for the work it entails. 

The following suggestions are 
planned around an art exhibit, 
but the ideas set forth can be 
adapted easily to any kind of ex- 
hibit. A few sheets of inexpensive 
black construction paper can 
make any display come alive. 
Such paper can be purchased in 
sheets twenty-four inches’ by 
thirty-six. Mats made from two 
and one half to three inches wide 
can be cut from the paper for the 
larger specimens. The resulting 
inner pieces can be treated in the 
same way for smaller pictures. 
The black paper makes the vivid 
colorings stand out amazingly, 
and wakes up the more delicate 
showings. If the pictures are 
mounted in the mats with mask- 
ing tape, they can be removed 
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“That man in my picture ought to be taller, but he isn’t.” 


later, and the mats used over and 
over again. Clip the frames to- 


gether and place between card- 


boards the size of the largest mat. 
Then they will be ready for the 
next show. Incidentally, it is a 
great labor saving device, to 
mount a specimen (considered 
for the next exhibit) when it is 
handed in, and store it away for 
future use. When exhibit time 
comes, it is a great relief, to know 
the pictures are all ready for 
placement. More thought can 
thus be given to good placement. 

When specimens to be shown 
are more or less black and white 
ones (mechanical drawings, car- 
toons, charts, maps, graphs) hold 
the show together with bright red 
mats! It is astonishing what a 
bit of color can do for work done 
so painstakingly. 

Try grouping drawings accord- 
ing to their nature, rather than 
by grade levels. This gives a more 
pleasing effect to the exhibit as 
a whole — landscapes together, 
animals, figure drawings, illus- 
trations, holiday groups, etce., 
etc. Number the specimens con- 
secutively, for the convenience of 
the visitors. Begin with the left 
wall from the entrance and go 
round the room. The numbers 
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— Alan Hunter 

should be large enough so that 
they can be seen at a distance of 
six or eight feet. The numbers 
should be placed in the same 
relative position on each mount. 
The lower right hand corner is 
a good place. 

Type several catalogs, in large 
type. Place them in easily acces- 
sible places about the room. Time 
will be saved in answering ques- 
tions. Confusion will be ,avoided 


in searching out any particular 
student’s work for the interested 
person. The numbers on the cata- 
log should be consecutive, fol- 
lowed by the ARTIST’S name. If 
the pictures have titles (and it - 
adds greatly to the interest to 
have titles) the name of the pic- 
ture should come after the ar- 
tist’s name. Visitors will be more 
interested in the individual than 
in the name of the picture. The 
children will be excited over the 
names they have given to their 
efforts. 

A recent exhibit of elementary 
work from a City’s public schools 
attracted considerable attention 
through the cards placed under- 
neath each picture. First on the 
card was a quotation from the 
young artist himself, concerning 
his picture. Underneath that was 
the usual data — 

“THAT IS MY GRANDPA’S 
FARM. THAT’S GRAMP 
STANDING BY THE FENCE.” 

Donald Saunders 

Grade 2 

Garland School 

“THE MAN IN MY PICTURE 
OUGHT TO BE TALLER? BUT 
HE ISN’T. 

Alan Hunter 

Grade 4 

Armstrong School 

(Turn to Page 64) 


“I made my trees look farther away by putting them up high 


and making them smaller.” 


— Peggy Wood 
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Children Age 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory Sc!iool, 
University of Chicago 


& HILDREN age nine are not 
like children age seven. They are 
somewhat like eight year olds. 
They are not like children age 
eleven. A few nine year olds may 
be somewhat like ten year olds, 
but a nine year old has much in 
common with others of his age. 
Classes do better when each child 
in his group is nine years old. The 
nine year old is no longer “a 
baby.” He looks at primary child- 
ren as “babies.” He is forming 
study habits in his academic 
group. He has great enthusiasms 
such as prehistoric animals, mag- 
nets, volcanoes and space ships. 
A nine year old boy has not 
reached the stage when he is in- 
terested in girls. The girls hav- 
not reached the stage when they 
primp to have their clothes and 
hair just so. The nine year old is 
the worst fighter on the play- 
grounds of the nation. He is a 
very interesting person. It is fun 
to teach the nine year olds! - 
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Nine 


What do children like to do in 
art when they are nine years old? 

They like something new, some- 
thing different, a material with a 
new challenge. 

Illustration 1—Jonas hears 
Billy explain how he is going to 
paint this amazing new bumpy 
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material. It came between books 
to protect them in shipping. 
Illustration 2 Marilyn de- 
cides she’ll put deep blue paint in 
some little cup-shaped indenta- 
tions “every so often.” 
Illustration 3 — Catherine is 
just finishing her design. The 
children are very enthusiastic 
about this new material for paint- 
ing. They used tempera paint 
rather thick. Any material which 
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gives children a challenge is a 
valuable material for it inspires 
them to be creative. Art depends 
upon enthusiasm. What was the 


challenge in this new material? 
(1) To cover tne surface carefully 
so that the result was neat. The 
children found that they should 
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not get too much paint in the 
little hollows for it ran into the 
nearby hollows. They liked the 
colors kept clear. (2) The very 
restrictions of the texture of the 
material gave them a challenge 
in design. 

The nine year old also likes a 
material he is used to. It’s an old 
friend that never lets him down. 
Clay, the kind that hardens. 


Illustration 4 — Sandy holds 


his figurine in one harieend t.ps » 


it so that he can paint the chn 
and neck very neatly. The child- 
ren learned from experience that 
this was a good way. If they tried 
to paint the face, neck and chin 
as the figurine stood erect on the 


desk, they weren’t able to cover 


all of the under part of the chin. 
Illustration 5—Michael painted 


the head and then the hair in long 
braids. He painted the dress last. 
The children have learned from 
experience that it is best to paint 
from the top down for this rea- 
son, the paint may run down. If 
it runs from the braids or blouse 
onto the skirt, the spots can be 
wiped off of the skirt and the 
skirt painted last. 
(Turn to page 59) 
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ANoTHER school year is 
well launched! Do you feel that 
your boys and girls have arrived 
at this half way mark with a 
clear understanding of the basic 
principles involved in the learn- 
ing of primary arithmetic? 
Might not a double check at this 
time be enlightening to teacher 
as well as pupil? 

Take for instance “carrying.” 
This can be made a meaningful 
operation in place of the so often 
mechanical one. Our second grade 
finds the home constructed num- 
ber device in the illustration in- 
valuable. It consists of three sets 
of spools and a rack. There are 
twenty spools in each set and 
each set is painted a different col- 
or. The smallest spools are used 
for “units”; the middle sized 
spools for “tens” and the largest 
spools for “hundreds.” The rack 
has a hard wood base approxi- 
mately 2 inches by 16 inches and 
six spindles made from one- 
fourth inch steel drill rod. The 
drill rod was cut to make the two 
“units” spindles the same height 
as ten “units” spools; and the 
two “tens” spindles the same 
height as 10 “tens” spools; and 
the two “hundreds” spindles the 
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same height as 10 “hundreds” 
spools. The operation of the de- 
vice depends upon a full spindle 
holding 10 spools. 

In the illustration showing the 
addition of 58 and 67, the 8 spools 
and the 7 spools were placed on 
the “units” spindles, filling one 
spindle with 10 spools and leaving 
5 spools on the other spindles. 
Then one spool was placed on the 
“tens” spindle in place of the 10 
units spools on the full “units” 
spindle. Following that the 5 
spools and the 6 spools were 
placed on the “tens” spindles fill- 
ing one spindle with 10 spools and 
leaving 2 spools on the other spin- 
dle as shown in the illustration. 


Busy Clouds 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Such busy clouds 


I’ve never seen! 
A strong East wind 

Is blowing, 
And pushing them 

From where they’ve been 
To the place where 

They are going! 


Building 
Number 
Concepts 
in the 
Primary 


Grades 


KATHRYN JONES 


The pupil is shown placing one 
large spool on the “hundreds” 
spindle and he will then remove 
the 10 “tens” spools on the full 
“tens” spindle. He will then read 
the result as 1 “hundreds,” 2 
“tens” and 5 “units” or 125. 

The illustrated arithmetic de- 
vice has other uses than the teach- 
ing of carrying. The “units” 
spindle and spools can be used in 
teaching number combinations; 
the “tens” place in counting by 
tens; and the “hundreds” place in 
counting by one hundreds. 

This number device can also be 
used to read 3 digit numbers; to 
interpret the answer in terms of 
place value, as so many hundreds, 
tens and units. 

Such a number device would 
prove of especial value in teach- 
ing “borrowing”; the exchanging 
of one ten for ten ones; one hun- 
dred for ten tens could become a 
meaningful operation to the pupil, 
clarifying much that has hitherto 
been vague to him. 

Understanding as the basis of 
primary numbers will do much to 
eradicate unnecessary discourage- 
ment and frustration as boys and 
girls continue their studies in 
arithmetic throughout the grades. 
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Bulletin Board and 
Work Table Stimulate 


Creative Writing 


HAZEL T. HARSTON 


A LARGE cut-out valentine 
edged with lace featuring the 
Queen of Hearts on the balcony 
singing to the King of Hearts dis- 
played in the room on a table 
furnished motivation for an in- 
teresting valentine bulletin board 
and work table. 

The children became interested 
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and added a heart encircled box 
for their valentines. They brought 
large valentines, heart shaped 
boxes, red construction paper and 
lace doilies from home. To 
this was added colors, scissors, 
paste and a large dispensor hold- 
ing a roll of scotch tape. 

As the story developed, the 


problem of who should the Queen 
sing to arose. And the two 
elephants and cupid should have 
an audience for their dance and 
music. It was suggested that since 
the valentines only came to life 
at night that only mice would be 
prowling. So to this we added our 
mice twins, Bumps and Babs. 

The children suggested that the 
work table and bulletin board were 
not decorated enough and during 
art periods they drew various 
kinds of valentines to edge them 
with, The valentine faces were 
chosen. 

From this valentine scene and 
display we formed the following 
experience chart as valuable read- 
ing material. 

The following story was devel- 
oped: 

1. Bumps and Babs are twin 

mice. 

2. They lived in a closet at 

school. 

3. Grandpa Mouse told them 

many stories. 


4. They liked his valentine 
story best. 

5. Bumps and Babs visited the 
schoolroom. 


6. They watched the valentines 
come to life. 

. They made Grandpa a val- 
entine. 

8. Bumps got stuck to the val- 
entine. 

9. They pushed the valentine 
to the closet. 

10. Grandpa helped unstick 

Bumps. 
Values gained from the project 
1. Stimulated creative ability 
2. Stimulated imagination 
3. Fostered the sharing of ideas 
4. Provided opportunity for 
making a democratic choice 

5. Furnished purposeful art ac- 
tivities 

6. Furnished reading chart 
material 

7. Gave pleasure to others 

8. Each child was given an op- 
portunity to contribute his 
own creative ideas in writing 
the story 
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Grandpa's Funny 
Valentine 


HAZEL T. HARSTON 


Every night for a week be- 
fore Valentine the mouse twins, 
Bumps and Babs, had kept Grand- 
pa Mouse busy telling Valentine 
stories. They lived with their 
Mother, Father, brothers, sisters 
and of course Grandpa in the 
closet in the school room. 

When Grandpa wasn’t snoozing 
or eating cheese, he was telling 
the twins the story about ‘The 
time I out-bested Brave Kitty Cat 
at the Valentine’s Frolic’. 

And now as they sat as still as 
good mice, Grandpa continued, 
“But, you should have seen how 
surprised that cat was when I 
gave him the slip ———-___..”” 


Grandpa was having the time of 


his life. He pushed his spectacles 
upon the top of his head, closed 
his eyes and continued, ‘The 
Queen of Hearts sang to the King 
of Hearts, two elephants with 
perk straw hats danced and : 
but Grandpa’s voice became soft- 
er and softer as he went to sleep 
leaving the two wide eyed twins 
to their day dreams. 

Bumps turned to Babs and said, 
“Tonight is the night before 
Valentine’s Day. I slipped out late 
last night after all of you were 
asleep and saw that the children 
had been making valentines. Their 
scissors, paste, lace doilies and 
some sort of iron thing that held 
a big roll of something were on 
the table.” 

“Oh, Bumps, you shouldn’t have 
done that,’’ Babs told her broth- 
er. 

“Aw, you don’t know the fun 
you can have,” her brother said. 

“T surely would like to see all 
the pretty valentines and see them 
dance and sing,” she added. 

“T tell you what we'll do. When 
everyone is asleep, we will slip out 
and explore,”’ Bumps told Babs. 

“T’m sure we shouldn’t, but just 
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this once we will,” she consented. 

And they did. When everyone in 
the mousey home was asleep, they 
slipped out from the closet to the 
corner of the table to watch. 

By the light of Mr. Man-in-the- 
Moon they saw the valentines 
come from their places. Cupid 
played on his bow and arrow. The 
Queen of Hearts sang a song to 
the King. The elephants danced 
a one, two, three, kick-one, two, 
three, kick. 

Babs and Bumps kept still until 
the frolicking was over and the 
valentines were back in their 
places. Then he said, ‘“Let’s see 
what this is on the table the chil- 
dren left. I’d like to give somebody 
a valentine. Maybe we could make 
one.” 

sure we shouldn’t, but 
wouldn’t Grandpa be tickled to 
get a valentine from us?” Babs 
was all excited. “Come, we will 
take a look anyway.” 

They ventured to the corner of 
the table and there they found a 
big red heart already cut out. On 
it was printed, “TO MY VAL- 
ENTINE.” 


Salute Our 
Fine Flag 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 
Salute our fine flag 
As she ripples on high; 
Stand at attention 
As she passes by! 


She stands for freedom 
Each star and each bar; 
She is a symbol 
Of all that we are! 


Salute every stripe 
And never forget 

She is a symbol 
Deserving respect! 


Bumps exclaimed, “Here’s one 
and here is some white lace we 
can put around the edge.” 

Babs looked around to find 
something to put the lace on with. 
A big jar of paste was near but 
they couldn’t open it. Then she 
discovered the iron machine hold- 
ing a big roll of sticky paper. 

“You hold on to the white lace 
and I'll stick it with this paper,” 
she said. 

Bumps held the lace and they 
were nearly finished when Babs 
said, “I can’t tear this piece of 
paper off. I guess I’ll have to put 
it all on,” and she backed away 
from the machine pulling and 
sticking the lace from one side to 
the other. She was so interested 
in her work until she heard, 
“NOW you have done it. You’ve 
stuck ME to the Valentine,” 
stated Bumps. 

Babs turned and there was 
Bumps stuck to the big red heart. 

“Oh, let me pull it off,” she of- 
fered. But pull as hard as she 
could she could not get him loose. 

“Hurry and get me out of here,” 
Bumps pleaded. 

“T’ll have to go for help because 
it is getting late and we don’t 
want to be found here,” she said 
as she hurried away. 

Very soon she was back with 
her brothers and sisters to help. 

Bumps said, “All of you take 
me to the closet and we can work 
there. I don’t want the children to 
find me here.” 

So by pushing and pulling they 
got Bumps and the valentine to 
the closet just as Grandpa, who 
was an early riser, got up. 

“Here is a valentine for you, 
Grandpa,” all the mousey children 
cried, “Happy Valentine’s Day.” 

Grandpa laughed and said, 
“That is a very nice valentine but 
right now I think we should get 
Bumps loose before his Mother 
and Dad wake up.” 

With Grandpa’s help Bumps 
was soon free and exclaimed, 
“Whew! Some Valentine’s night 
I had! But we did see all the fun 
and Grandpa got his valentine, 
too.” 
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Listen Teachers and Parents 


MARTIN TONN 
Special Education Supervisor 
Carroll County, lowa 


One child out of every six in 
America’s classrooms today has 
some impairment of hearing. Al- 
most half of these suffer a mod- 
erately severe hearing loss. The 
United States Office of Education 
states that there are over 500,000 
children in the country who are 
in need of special educational pro- 
visions because of defective hear- 
ing. In contrast, there are only 
66,000 with defective sight who 
are regarded as in need of special 
instruction. 

Although most states have 
schools for the deaf which provide 
for the educational needs of the 
child with a severe hearing loss, 
little or nothing has been done 
recently for the child with a mod- 
erate hearing loss. The crucial 
fact is that the hard of hearing 
child may, in later life, join the 
ranks of the deaf, while appro- 
priate medical care, if given in 
time, may prevent the develop- 
ment of the impairment. It should 
be noted that the early stages of 
impaired hearing begin, as a rule, 
in childhood. It has been estima- 
ted by medical studies that 50% 
of adult deafness could have been 
prevented if diagnosis and treat- 
ment had been given the indivi- 
dual as a child. 

One of the fallacies still widely 
believed is that people “are just 
born deaf.” Studies show how- 
ever, that many children in our 
schools for the deaf have an ac- 
quired form of deafness differing 
only in degree from that of the 
ordinary hard of hearing child. 
The causes of hearing difficulties 
are common to all people. Wheth- 
er a person’s hearing remains nor- 
mal, moderately impaired, or to- 
tally deaf appears to depend pri- 
marily upon the severity of the 
various diseases contacted by him 
in childhood, and whether he re- 
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ceived adequate medical care in 
time. 

There are many possible causes 
of a hearing loss. Such things as 
local infections, nutritional defi- 
ciencies, children’s diseases, and 
toxic drugs can affect the hearing. 
Unfortunately however, although 
the hearing process may be affect- 
ed, an outward sign such as an 
earache or running ear, is not 
always in evidence. 

In recent years educators have 
become more acutely aware of 
the problems of the hard of hear- 
ing child in the classroom and the 
importance of dealing with the 
problem effectively. It has been 
shown, for example, that children 
with impaired hearing repeat 
grades three and one-half times 
more than children with normal 
hearing. Also, the psychological 
problems of these children, and 
the harmful results of their adult 
life and economic earning power 
is coming more into focus. Even 
today though, there are children 
in schoolrooms who are regarded 
as inattentive or “not too bright’, 
when in reality they cannot hear 
the teacher. It is not hard to un- 
derstand how the child with a 
hearing loss may develop serious 
emotional maladjustment. He is 
not able to keep up with his class- 
mates in the classroom or on the 
playground. Since he does not 
hear everything that goes on and 
cannot communicate effectively, 
he oftentimes feels left out of 
things. In later life this can de- 
velop into a persecution complex. 
Whenever he sees a group of 
people talking, and cannot hear 
them, he may well imagine he is 
the subject of their conversation. 
Also, if the hard of hearing child 
is kept back in his grades, his 
morale is bound to be affected. 

At the present time more and 


more schools are coming to rea- 
lize that the cost of detecting de- 
fective hearing and the cost of 
prescribing proper remedial mea- 
sures is considerably less than the 
cost of reeducating those children 
with impaired hearing who must 
repeat grades. 

In many school systems a 
yearly hearing check of school 
children is conducted. New meth- 
ods and equipment enable the 
hearing clinician or nurse to accu- 
rately check children’s hearing in 
groups of forty. For this test a 
group audiometer is used. In this 
test forty sets of earphones are 
utilized. The children listen to 
intermittent tones of different 
pitches, and indicate on paper if 
they heard the tone or not. There 
are certain intervals when no tone 
is produced. If the child indicates 
he heard tones when he did not, 
he is known to be guessing. For 
children who do not pass this 
group test, an individual test is 
administered. Again, the child 
listens through an earphone to 
“pure-tone buzzes” at varying in- 
tensities and pitches. The tone is 
heard intermittently, the child 
raising his hand when he can hear 
it, and lowering his hand when he 
does not hear it. From this, the 
hearing clinician can chart the 
child’s hearing and determine 
whether he is in need of a medi- 
cal examination. 

It would be difficult, from a 
time standpoint, to check the 
hearing of every school child each 
year. Periodic examinations are 
probably the most practical meth- 
od. The state of Iowa, for ex- 
ample, has a program whereby 
every child in the third, sixth, 
and ninth grade receives a hear- 
ing check each year. Thus, the 
school children receive a hearing 

(Turn to Page 61) 
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How Community Co-operation 
Grew Out of a Class Paper 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This Social Studies Project can Enrich Classroom 
laterests and Bring in Parents and Others 


W itn much of the education 
of children centering about the 
social studies as a core, we find 
numerous community activities 
being developed in the classrooms. 
Among these activities is the 
class or school newspaper. 

From the first grade through 
High School, children participate 
in making their class paper a com- 
mon enterprise which if developed 
properly will prove a necessity to 
the school and if constantly eva- 
luated, will fulfill its obligation to 
the community it serves. 

The newspaper of the early 
grades takes the form of a Record 
or News Bulletin with the various 
items as an expression of oral lan- 
suage submitted to the teacher. 
The teacher records these various 
items either on the blackboard or 
on a chart, the children doing 
their own illustrating. 

Records School Doings 

The news represents doings of 
the school, original stories and 
poems, observations of the child- 
ren’s pets, lists of new books and 
numerous personal items. Many 
special class newspapers are de- 
veloped like “Our Circus News,” 
“News of Our Pets,” “Parent Day 
Special.” 

By the time the child reaches 
the third grade, he has had some 
experience with the daily news- 
paper at home so his school paper 
begins to take on the appearance 
of a real newspaper. The children 
may elect an editor-in-chief, who 
in turn appoints various commit- 
tees to be responsible for the va- 
rious types of news like sports, 
fashions, jokes, poems, world 
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news, advertisements, Numerous 
reporters may be chosen from the 
class. They are responsible not 
only for finding interesting news 
items but for the preparation and 
arrangement in the paper. Scme- 
times the items for the schcol or 
class mnewsp2per are mimeo- 
graphed or printed on small 
classroom printers so that each 
individual child may have the 
privilege of carrying a newspaper 
home with him. 

Recently the writer had the 
opportunity of visiting a small 
school whose principal had pro- 
gressed ‘a step further in develop- 
ing a school newspaper with the 
children. She realized that if a 
newspaper were to be the common 
ground between home and school, 
then everyone in the community, 
parents and children alike, must 
share in its development. She im- 
pressed upon the children the 
fact that the school newspaper in 
which all the community helped, 
could not but prove an activity 
that would further a better envi- 
ronment. She showed the children 
how they could make use of the 
talents and interests of parents 
and other adults in the commu- 
nity. In this way, their newspaper 
would prove to be a magnet by 
which adults are drawn to school 
and not something just to be lost 
before a busy parent has had time 
to read it. In this way, too, the 
appeal would be greater, every 
single child having a deep concern 
in its development. 

Many Took Part 

In order to stimulate this in- 
terest, the principal saw to it that 
large sheets of paper were posted 


in the hal's, where the children 
usually gather to read and dis- 
cuss. Upon these sheets were col- 
lected articles, art work, current 
notices contributed by anyone in- 
tereste? in the school and its 
work. This might be a child of 
five or fifteen, a parent who 
had an interesting collection of 
stamps. a ~ardener, 2 teacher, a 
specialist in the school, a child 
who had a special hobby, and so 
on, Charts containing the names 
of specialists among children and 
adults gave valuable information 
in organizing the material. One 
parent wished to help with the 
printing of the paper, another 
contributed a thumb-nail sketch, 
another a review of a radio pro- 
gram in which the children were 
interested. The parents grew to 
know more about their children 
and what they were readirg and 
seeing through becoming inter- 
ested in their paper. 

The school newspaper afforded 
innumerable opportunities for 
both oral and written expression. 
The smaller children listened to 
the items read by the other child- 
ren. Sometimes the teacher used 
the paper for audience reading. 
Conferences were held with pa- 
rents, librarians, and teachers 
whom the children enlisted for 
help. Assemblies were planned 
from material printed in the pa- 
per. Letters were written to mer- 
chants, printers, to the library, 
to children of other towns or 
cities who had published a news- 
paper. The children found much 
indeed to talk about and so the 
art of conversation was always 
improving. 
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Activities That Resulted 

The following activities—some 

for the children and some for 
their parents—grew out of the 
development of the school paper: 

1. The children organized ma- 
terial consisting of stories, 
plays, poems, bibliographies, 
and art work which they 
bound and sent to the public 
library that it might be of 
use to other children in the 
city interested in developing 
a paper. 

2. When returning a book to 
the school or public library, 
the children often wrote an 
interesting comment on the 
book. 

3. A school mail box was made 
and set up for the exchange 
of letters among parents, 
teachers and children. 

4. Descriptions of school activ- 
ities with kodak pictures and 


origiral drawings were post- 
ed in the library or neigh- 
borhood stores. 

5. A story hour was conducted 
by the children. 

6. Pupils collected clippings, 
particularly those articles 
which they wished to save 
for future reference. 

7. Some children made a Visi- 
tors’ Guide Book of interest- 
ing places in the community. 
This book was placed both 
in the library and in the 
school. 

8. Other children went over the 
various school books index- 
ing material under various 
headings — adventure, fun, 
animal life, Indians, etc. 

9. Parents became interested 
to help with the Story Hour. 

10. They helped too, ir collect- 
ing historical data on the 
community. 


11. Certain parents planned a 
money-making program to 
help bring needed materials 
for the school. 

12. Some parents helped in or- 
ganizing a dramatic club or 
parents chorus. 

13. Other parents helped the 
children in planning hobbies 
or hiking clubs. 

It is easy to see that by means 
of this school paper, a whole com- 
munity was aroused and interest- 
ed. And we believe that when a 
school newspaper has been so suc- 
cessfully carried out that it 
arouses the interest of parents, 
teachers and children, it fulfills 
a real purpose not only in the field 
of English, but in social studies, 
civics, community interest, ethics, 
group co-operation. The improve- 
ment of skills, habits, tastes, ap- 
preciation and living is bound to 
follow. 


Challenging Seatwork 


Is YOUR seatwork a challenge 
to your group? Do you hurriedly 
give your primary group the same 
type of work day after day, and 
then wonder in exasperation why 
they do it poorly, and with so lit- 
tle interest? Let’s get out our 
mental yardstick and measure our 
seatwork standards. 

The foundation for success!ul 
reading classes is interesting, 
challenging seatwork. Most pri- 
mary rooms have several reading 
groups. While one group is at the 
reading circle, the remainder of 
the room is working independent- 
ly. If you are to do your best 
teaching in the reading circle, you 
must be able to give the group 
your undivided attention. If the 
children in the reading class are 
to concentrate and master the dif- 
ficult technique of reading, the 
room must be reasonably quiet. 

well-organized, self-disci- 
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BERNICE M. CHAPPEL 


plined room does not just happen. 
In every orderly room there has 
been systematic teacher planning, 
followed by teacher-group plan- 
ning. Children enjoy working at 
meaningful work, if the surround- 
ing conditions are satisfactory. 
Primary children are reason- 
able and cooperative if they un- 
derstand why we make certain 
demands. We should talk together 
and plan with our group how to 
make our room a desirable place 
for learning to take place. Give 
the children a chance to tell the 
things that disturb them while 
they are working, and then guide 
them to a workable solution. Per- 
haps‘ during the first discussion 
someone will say that excessive 
use of the pencil sharpener an- 
noys him while he is trying 19 
concentrate in the reading circle. 
As the problems are brought up, 
you as teacher help in the solu- 


tion. If the children, with teacher 
guidance, decide that pencils 
should be sharpened between 
reading classes, there must be no 
exception to the self-made rule. 
A happy, relaxed atmosphere, 
and an understanding of the 
reason for doing work are both 
conducive elements to high-stand- 
ard work. Many times we, as 
teachers, fail to give our pupils a 
clear understanding of the reason 
for doing the work which we as- 
sign to them. Is it any wonder 
then, that they turn in untidy, 
carelessly done assignments? If 
they are shown that a certain type 
of work will help them in their 
spelling, for example, they have a 
purpose for doing their best. 
Primary children become bored 
and disinterested if their work is 
too easy— they become discour- 
aged if it is too difficult. We must 
constantly strive to provide them 
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with challenging, purposeful seat- 
work. It is best if the assignment 
is correlated with some subject or 
activity. If we do this the lesson 
has meaning for the group. 

We should try to make every 
assignment a challenge—a chal- 
lenge to the children’s ability for 
originality, accuracy, neatness 
and completion of work. These 
four important standards, if they 
are closely adhered to in the pri- 
mary grades, will produce con- 
scientious well-informed students 
in the middle and upper grades. 

How can we instill these desir- 
able traits into the minds of our 
children? Let us discuss them. 

If pupils are to finish their 
work, we must be sure that the as- 
signment is not too long. It is 
better to have a short set of 
finished seatwork, accurately and 
neatly done, than many pages of 
work that is poorly done. Chil- 
dren take pride in doing neat ac- 
curate work if we help them to 
understand why it is desirable. 
Experiment with your group. If 
most of them have completed the 
work before you have finished 
with the first reading group, you 
have not given them enough work. 
On the other hand, if only a few 
are finished at the close of the 
period, the work was either too 
long or too difficult. When you 
know your group, you will be able 
to judge quite accurately the 
length of assignment which they 
are able to complete. 

Now let’s consider accuracy. 
Unless their work is accurate, 
there is no value in it. In faet, if 
we permit children to do inac- 
curate work, we are unconsciously 
teaching careless, slipshod habits 
which may be carried over into 
later life. Certain types of work 
are either right or wrong, espe- 
cially work that deals with arith- 
metic facts or spelling. 

One reason for inaccurate and 
poorly done work is inattention. 
When you are ready to explain 
the assignment, be sure that every 
child is watching you. Insist that 
children give you their undivided 
attention each time that work is 
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presented. If the work is of a new 
type, explain it carefully. Then 
ask a child to do a sample. If he 
does it readily, ask the group if 
they have questions. When there 
are no more questions, the class 
is ready to start work. Do not 
permit errors to go uncorrected! 
Keep your standards high. 
Neatness of work is also a 
desirable characteristic of good 
seatwork. Here you can correlate 
penmanship with practically 
every assignment. Set up stand- 
ards for neat work often, until 


Make Friends 
With Books 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 
Make friends with books, 
They’re much like you; 
Respect each one 
And read it through. 
Pick up a book 
With open mind, 
And see what friends 
A child can find! 


eventually it becomes a habit for 
the children to do readable papers. 
Accept only a child’s best work. 
If he is capable of doing neat 
work, and hands you an untidy 
paper, ask him to do it again. If 
you adhere to this practice, you 
will receive few carelessly done 
papers. 

Give your pupils a chance to 
show their originality in some of 
the seatwork assignments. No two 
children are alike, and we should 
not expect them to always do 
what every other child in the 
room is doing. There are many 
opportunities for children to ex- 
press originality in Art and 
English. 

But, you say, how can I always 
keep challenging, interesting, 
original, seatwork before my 
group? 

There are many ways of doing 
this, but at the bottom of every 
successful method teacher 
planning. One excellent method is 
to keep a file of cards on which 
you write. successful, tested ideas 
for each subject. When you think 
of a type of seatwork which you 


think might be workable. try it. 
If the idea is successful, you file 
it under the appropriate subject. 
In your file you might have seat- 
work exercises for reading, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, language, com- 
prehension, art and miscellane- 
ous. By following this method 
you can always find a seatwork 
idea that is suitable. You should 
not use the same set of seatwork 
more than once with a group, but 
you may use the same idea by 
varying the vocabulary as the 
group progresses in reading abil- 
ity. 

When you become conscious of 
watching for seatwork ideas you 
will find them everywhere. As the 
ideas come to you, make a note of 
them, and work them out later. 
For example, in one reading 
group you may notice that several 
children are confused by the 
words “chicken” and “children’’. 
Make a note to have a set of seat- 
work very soon which will make 
use of the two troublesome words. 

Perhaps several children are 
leaving off endings. They may call 
“wanted” “want”, etc. A good 
idea to try might be u set of work 
in filling blanks in sentences us- 
ing the two words “want” and 
“wanted”. 

Whenever you recognize a gen- 
eral weakness in the group, 
whether it be in reading, spelling, 
arithmetic or language, plan for 
work to remedy that weakness. 
Try to plan several lessons pre- 
sented in various ways, until the 
weakness is corrected. 

Children are eager to learn new 
things if we present them when 
the group is mature enough for a 
more difficult type of work. The 
next time you present something 
new to your room, and explain to 
them how that type of work will 
help them, notice the interest they 
show in trying to do it correctly. 
It will not be unusual if several 
of them exclaim enthusiastically, 
“This is fun! Will we do it 
again?’ Then you will know that 
your seatwork assignment has 
been challenging, interesting and 
profitable to your children. 
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Suggested Curriculum 
For Art in the 
Lower Grades 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Fesruary is a month that 
reminds me of two things—Val- 
entines day, of course; and the 
patriotic suggestions as brought 
forth by Washington and Lin- 
coln’s birthday celebrations. 

Valentine’s day can not be 
ignored. It is an extremely im- 
portant day in the life of the child. 
Do not miss it. How shall it be 
approached? Let me_ suggest. 
When I have been reading and 
hearing so much about the “mat- 
erials-approach”, I see so clearly 
how this participation in valen- 
tine-making is a “natural” to such 
an approach. This business of the 
“materials” approach to teaching 
art gives added zest to creativity 
and of course that is our goal. 

The idea of “pattern” hearts, 
cupids and other items which go 
to make up a valentine drops en- 
tirely out of the picture. It is a 
type of “busy-work” and is some- 
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times used as such, but as for 
art, we shall try a different ap- 
proach. 


This is the way this “materials” 
approach might work out in the 
creating of Valentines. 

After a short discussion of Val- 
entines, how they are made— 
what they can be made of, etc., 
ask the children to bring “scrap” 
material which all can share in 
the making of Valentines. Some 
of these materials might be: card- 
board, cork, felt, silver and gold 
paper, wire, wood, foil wrap, old 
bits of jewelry, etc. When all these 
materials are gathered, put them 
in various boxes according to 
categories of similarity. Make 
these boxes accessible to all. This 
is a good chance to work a bit on 
our second aim as set up in Sep- 
tember. The idea of sharing, 
working together, and the give 
and take attitude should be 
watched. All bring materials, all 
combine materials, and all share 
materials. All work independent- 
ly, yet ail help one another. This 
should be a normal, natural pro- 
cedure. 

As well as considering a great 
variety of materials, also consid- 
er a variety of tools. Plain scis- 
sors are not enough! Pinking 
shears, button-hole scissors, etc. 
should be handy. Saws, paper cut- 
ters, tin snips, pliers and other 
such tools are fun to work with. 
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Paints of various types—not just 
water colors should be presented. 
Remember (or investigate) some 
of the new metallic paints, day- 
glow paints and spray paints of 
the Krylon type. Along with this, 
think of ways to put paint or color 
on. The brush is only one way. 
Spray, use odd shapes in a print- 
ing procedure, or use a brayer. 
Do not forget needle and thread. 

Do all of these suggestions 
stimulate your thinking? We can 
only suggest a minimum of ideas 
but your imagination will suggest 
dozens more. There must be no 
bounds or limits. 

Likewise, look back to last 
year’s Valentines and this year’s 
commercial advertisements, etc. 
Old candy boxes and their papers 
and ribbons offer ideas. Old valen- 
tines, cut with pinking shears and 
mounted on new shapes and new 
back-grounds prove effective. If 
“there is nothing new under the 
sun” then it is up to us to revamp 
old ideas into new creations. 

I have seen students come into 
classes with whole boxes of mat- 
erials which they have collected 
for ideas—old pieces of foil wrap 
and florist’s papers, tiny paper 
drinking cups, cup cake moulds, 
flower pots, buttons, old jewelry 
and ribbon, ric-rac, string, yarn, 


Tommy, the turtle, sat on a stone, 
Bemoaning his lot. He was all alone. 

The sun was warm on the little shack 
That Tommy carried upon his back. 


“ne other animals dance and run,” 
He thought, ‘‘and have a lot of fun, 


rope, bolts, nuts, screws, pieces of 
wire and metal, wood beads, 
dowels, etc. These materials can 
not help but inspire. 

So, with materials, supplies, 
hands and brains, our children go 
to work. You’ll notice that I did 
not say “with patterns.” For in 
this type of true and creative art 
work there is no room for pat- 
terns, Remember these ideals: In 
mathematics each child must 
come out with the same answer, 
as 2 plus 2 equals 4. In art, this is 
not so. The more different the 
children are and the more dif- 
ferent their results, the better we 
like it. So, the law of individual 
differences reigns supreme. And, 
as each child completes his proj- 
ects, we see a gorgeous variety. 
Each individual is represented in 
his own inimitable manner. Isn’t 
this better than ‘turning them 
out” like end products on an as- 
sembly line? And here is a last 
ideal to bear in mind, I use it as a 
motto. We are not here to do 
what has been done before! 

Does all this make sense? In a 
democratic world of free, indepen- 
dent thinking children who are 
and can be creative individualists, 
we shall experiment, we shall in- 
vent and we shall produce a cul- 


Tommy Turtle 


Frederick D. Brewer 


ture greater than that which has 
been before us. 

We might suggest one further 
project for this month of Febru- 
ary which will emphasize the 
patriotic and is a little different. 

Take a heavy cardboard or a 
piece of wood about 6”x9” or 
8” x 11”. Draw on this a silhouette 
side view of Washington or Lin- 
coln. Apply some sort of pulp 
(such as the recipes at the end of 
this article) to the silhouette. 
Form and model it into a relief 
plaque. When finished, allow to 
dry, paint, enamel or finish with 


-shellac. Fasten a hanger to the 


back. 
SUGGESTED RECIPES FOR 
PULP SUBSTANCES 
A. l1cup cleansing tissue, packed 
down tightly. 
1 cup flour 
Mix flour and cleansing tis- 
sue, like the dry ingredients 
of a pie. Add about 1 cup of 
water. 
Mix 1 cup of flour and !4 cup 
of salt. Add water gradually. 
2 cups salt mixed with water 
and heated very hot. 
1 cup corn starch mixed with 
water to the corsistency of 
thick cream. 
Combine these two mix- 
tures. Cool. Work. 


Just then a cloud came across the sun 
And Tommy’s little dream was done. 

The thunder rolled and the lightning flashed, 
The trees and fields by the storm were lashed. 


The rain came down, from out the skies, 
And splashed in Tommy Turtle’s eyes. 


While I am awkward and clumsy and slow; 
I have to carry my house, you know. 


He pulled his head within his shell 
And cared not for the rain that fell. 


I wish that I were free as they, 
So I could run and jump and play, 
Instead of stumbling up the road, 
Struggling along, with my weary load.” 


“This house,” he said, “‘ is quite a strain 
But a dandy place, when it starts to rain. 
While other animals have to flee, 
I’m safe inside my house, you see. 


And though I may be clumsy and slow, 
I always have my house, you know, 
And I never have to run away, 
For I’m already home on a rainy day. 
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Animals made of cardboard boxes. 


Construction or 
Destruction? 
— Cardboard Boxes 


ANNA DUNSER 


Is IT the nature of small chil- 
dren to want to destroy things? Is 
it a characteristic of boys only? 
At any rate we know that chil- 
dren want to know how a thing 
works, how it is made and what 
makes it run. Unless otherwise 
directed they tear up toys and 
other mechanical devices to learn 
something about their “inards’’. 

In school the teacher helps the 
child to make things for himself. 
If he has collected spools and has 
a small wooden box he can drive 
nails through the holes in the 
spools and into the box to make a 
wagon or cart that actually works. 
He will be proud of his accom- 
plishment and will know why it 
will run across the floor if given 
a push. 

Some mechanical toys can be 
taken apart and put back together 
by the teacher so the children can 
understand them. Sometimes the 
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child himself can put a simple toy 
back together. He can see that 
it is not necessary to pound a 
thing with a hammer to find out 
how it works. 

But best of all are the projects 
in which the children make usable 
toys out of otherwise useless 
scraps of all kinds. A group of 
children began collecting boxes 
in Miss Ellis’s room. They 
planned to make funny animals. 
The boxes were stacked in one 
corner of the room until there 
were enough for each child to 
make at least one animal. The 
boxes varied in size from two or 
three inches to two feet across. 
In any school room the size and 
number of the boxes can be lim- 
ited to the amount of space avail- 
able for manipulation and storing. 

Each child selected one box for 
the body of his animal. Then he 
chose a smaller box for the head. 


At this stage some of the children 
wished to fasten the head directly 
to the body suggesting a short- 
necked, short-legged dumpy an- 
imal. Other children selected long 
slender boxes for the necks. A 
wax paper box or a toothpaste 
box may be just right. Or a child 
may roll several thicknesses of 
newspaper tied with a string and 
use that for the neck. One child 
may try out various things be- 
fore he is entirely satisfied. 

There are many different ways 
in which the body, neck and head 
can be fastened together. Papier 
mache is one possibility. News- 
paper is torn into strips about 
one inch wide and dipped in thin 
paste, and wrapped around the 
body, onto the neck, onto the 
head. Pins or paper clips or string 
may be used to hold the parts in 
place until the paper holds them 
in the desired position. Sometimes 
accidentally, sometimes intention- 
ally, the head and neck go on ata 
curious angle giving much more 
interest and expression to the fin- 
ished result. 

There should be as many as 
four layers of paper at the joints. 
The entire body, head, and neck 
may be covered with the strips 
of paper and this gives a desir- 
able surface for later decoration. 
Paper towels may be used for the 
final layer, then no cover coat of 
paint is needed. 

Another way to fasten the 
parts of the animal together is to 
use gummed paper or Scotch tape. 
Perhaps the teacher can staple the 
parts together as the children are 
ready for the operation. In stapl- 
ing, extra cardboard pieces may 
be necessary to go from body to 
neck, and from neck to head. 

To put legs on the animals, long 
slender boxes were used for the 
animals that had long slender 
necks. Rolled newspaper may be 
used for the legs just as was done 
for some of the necks. Holes were 
punched in the bottom of the 
boxes to inset the legs. Very small 
animals had legs made of sticks 
from lollipops and ice cream on 
sticks. And even toothpicks and 
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burnt matches came in handy in 
some instances. 

The teacher insists and helps to 
see that all joints are sturdy. 
Nothing is more frustrating to a 
small child than to have his com- 
position fall to pieces. 

The children find many ways of 
adding ears and tails to the ani- 
mals. The ears are usually cut 
from several layers of newspaper 
pasted together. The length and 
shape of the ears give the animal 
character. The tails often become 
the most interesting detail. So 
many different kinds of things are 
brought into the school room for 
this purpose. It may be a bunch 
of cotton, a bit of rope or string 
or thread, a twisted piece of pap- 
er, a bit of raveled nylon hose or 
a twig from a tree. By this time 
the children knew many ways to 
fasten the tail to the body. 

Then the animals are ready to 
be decorated. The teacher sug- 
gests that the children decorate 
these creatures in a way to make 
them toys or ornaments, rather 
than painting them realistically. 
However if some of the children 
very much want their products to 
be brown and white spotted she 
does not forbid. In the final eval- 
uation she brings out the point 
that many nations have built up 
a folk art because boys and girls 
learned to appreciate design early 
in life. 

Some of the boys and girls in 
Miss Ellis’ class painted their 
figures with tempera paint and 
were delighted to find that the 
letters still showed through the 
paint. It gave a decorative effect. 
But others gave a second coat and 
when someone had used a light 
shade of pink and let it dry every- 
one could see what an opportunity 
was there for decorating in dark 
colors when the first coat had 
dried. 

One box was so attractive that 
it needed no further attention. 
Some boxes of plain and at- 
tractive colors needed only 
touches of tempera paint here and 
there. Another idea was to cover 
the whole animal with silver or 
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Farm scene of boxes made by first grade children 


gold paper or aluminum foil. Chil- 
dren can decorate paper with 
their own designs in paint or 
crayons and use such paper to 
cover the animal. 

A collection of boxes can be 
used in many other ways. The 
children can build a village. The 
boxes need to be more nearly the 
same size than in the previous 
project but they can vary too. 

The size of the boxes depends 
upon the available space in the 
room. If there is a table with top 
about four by six feet, a town of 
some one hundred twenty houses 
and public buildings which meas- 
ure three or four inches in height 
can be established. A main street 
may run the length of the table 
and residential streets can be 
parallel to it on either side. The 
houses need not have pointed 
roofs, chimneys, porches and 
such, unless the children parti- 
cularly wish to add them. 

The business houses can be 
made of the larger boxes. All 
boxes can be painted in tempera 
in some pastel color and doors 
and windows can be added when 
the first coat is dry. If the chil- 
dren have heard of the houses in 
Austria and Switzerland where 
designs and pictures are painted 
on the outside of the houses, they 
may wish to make such a hamlet. 


The pupils may wish to make it 
entirely a fairy town and use 
their imagination freely in dec- 
orations. As in the decorated ani- 
mals this is the beginning of a 
folk art in America. 

A group of fewer but larger 
houses will give more opportunity 
for decorations. Again there 
should be a discussion of the fin- 
ished product to lead the children 
to appreciate the art quality of 
the work. 

Then there is the project of 
making vehicles of cardboard 
boxes. When this is associated 
with Social Studies there could 
be a train of covered wagons, ox 
carts, emigrant wagons and top 
buggies. 

Or there could be an interpreta- 
tion of modern traffic, trains, bus- 
ses, automobiles, milk and dry 
cleaning trucks, fire engines and 
police cars. But perhaps the most 
fun would be to reproduce a circus 
parade. If space permits shoe 
bexes are fine for animals in 
cages. One group of first grade 
children built an assembly pro- 
gram on their circus parade. The 
sides of shoe boxes were cut to 
represent the bars of the cages. 
The wild animals were made on 
stiff paper folded. Then the two 
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Tommy Woodward 
of Baltimore, Md. 


1956 March of Dimes Poster Boy 
Biography 


‘Tommy Woodward, the 1956 
March of Dimes Poster Child, has 
a secret wish, but he confides it 
to his mother occasionally. He 
closes his eyes and thinks real 
hard, then he whispers: “I want 
to run like Chuckie.” Chuckie is 
his little brother who escaped po- 
lio and the crutches and braces 
that come with it. 

Five-year-old Tommy can’t re- 
member being able to walk nor- 
mally, let alone run. He was only 
a little over a year o:d when polio 
struck—and since has never ta- 
ken a step without his crutches 
and braces. These he accepts man- 
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fully, not once complaining about 
not being able to keep up with his 
friends. He hates hospital con- 
finement, but endures these peri- 
ods quietly because he has been 
told these ordeals may help to rid 
him of at least one of his braces. 

This blue-eyed, towheaded little 
boy from Baltimore—the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Veryl Woodward— 
represents the many thousands 
of polio victims aided by the 
March of Dimes during 1955. He 
is living proof that polio is not 
licked yet. There are many thou- 
sands of people like Tommy, and 
all of them will need continued 


March of Dimes treatment and 
care if they are to live happy, 
useful lives. 

Tommy’s picture will be dis- 
played on posters and coin canist- 
ers throughout the land during 
the month-long fund-raising drive 
in January. He is 11th in a parade 
of March of Dimes poster chil- 
dren, all victims of polio. 

More than $1,500 in March of 
Dimes funds have been spent on 
Tommy’s care. Tommy spent the 
six months from October, 1951 to 
April, 1952 in hospitals in Balti- 
more. His mother says that ‘“Tom- 
my was in the hospital so much 
that it seems I never knew him 
as a baby. By the time I got him 
back, he was a little boy.” 

Remembering the part played 
by the March of Dimes in Tom- 
my’s care from the very begin- 
ning, Mrs. Woodward says: “T’ll 
never forget how wonderful the 
Baltimore Chapter of the National 
Foundation was to us the time 
Tommy got polio. There were 13 
cases in our neighborhood that 
fall and all of us were terrified. © 

“We had just moved to a new 
city, and we were starting from 
scratch, financially speaking. The 
March of Dimes was a godsend to 
us. It meant that Tommy could 
have the care and treatment he 
needed. It meant that we didn’t 
have to worry about money dur- 
ing that terrible time when we 
had so many things to worry 
about.” 

The Woodwards have three 
other children: Linda Sue, age 8; 
Charles Dennis (Chuckie) ,214,and 
Jill Marie 114. Linda Sue is Tom- 
my’s heroine because she teaches 
him their school songs and they 
have toy flutes they play together. 

Linda symbolizes another one 
of the ways in which the March 
of Dimes has figured in Tommy’s 
life. She received her Salk vac- 
cine inoculations in 1955 under 
the nationwide program spon- 
sored by the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. 

Tommy calls little Chuckie 
and Jill “‘“my babies” and he looks 
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Help Slow Learners 
to Creative Writing Success 


ARTHUR S. GREEN, Teacher 
Clinton Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois 


No TWO CHILDREN write 
in the same manner; much less 
at the same rate. Some are quick- 
thinking but have slow handwrit- 
ing skills. Others read slowly but 
can express themselves spon- 
taneously with great facility in 
writing. Still others can write 
only when the spirit seems to 
move them. Finally there are 
those who can neither read nor 
write nor do anything else well 
academically; so some teachers 
lead themselves to believe. Con- 
sequently in any creative writing 
experience it is not uncommon to 
find some children writing pro- 
ficiently while others never get 
started. 

The slow learner is usually one 
who has difficulty in a creative 
writing experience. Perhaps as a 
result of his poor reading ability 
or other communicative skills and 
habits he has great difficulty in 
putting his ideas into written 
words in language that is compre- 
hensible to both himself and 
others. But this does not mean 
that he does not desire to share 
with his classmates in the com- 
mon human experience of crea- 
tive, expressive writing. This is 
no excuse for his teacher to in- 
troduce him to visitors in the class 
by way of the traditional army 
type dismissal with, ‘““George over 
there? Well all he can do is work 
puzzles.” On the contrary! These 
children have much to offer with 
their huge storehouse of untapped 
imaginations, thoughts, and feel- 
ings. They are capable of express- 
ing themselves. 

How can the classroom teacher 
with a full complement of pupils 
in her room accommodate at one 
time for all of these individual 
differences yet not tax the promo- 
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tion of creative writing activities 
for the majority of pupils in the 
class? First she must understand 
that children come by ones and 
not classes. The class in which a 
particular child finds himself is a 
man-made accident. Then she 
must try as much as possible to 
determine and remove the cause 
of poor creative writing. Finally 
she must learn techniques which 
stimulate the development of 
these skills in individual slow 
learners. 

In facing the charge of poor 
writers or slow learners in my 
classes I have developed delight- 
ful activities which promote crea- 
tive writing success. These are: 

1. Gathering their own informa- 
tion in their own way about 
the topic or motif of writing 
from pictures, maps, or other 
perceptive aids at their own 
reading and interest and ex- 
perience level. 


. Making out their own list of 
words and phrases that they 
wish to use in their writings. 
They can begin with selecting 
those listed from the initial 
preceding class discussion on 
the topic. Then they can fol- 
low it up by browsing through 
textbooks, encyclopedias, pam- 
phlets, and other reading aids 
at their reading level. 

. Reading stories that other chil- 
dren have written on the topic 
about which they are writing 
to give them a general idea of 
what is expected. 

. Helping other children gather 
information. 

5. Illustrating or sketching an- 
other child’s writing. 

. Collaborating with another 
child in co-authoring a theme. 


. Dictating his theme to the 
teacher or another child who 
has finished early who write 
down key words in telegram- 
matic style. Then, depending 
on his ability, have him make 
complete sentences of these 
catchwords or have someone 
do it for him. 

When the slow learner dictates 
his theme to another person his 
original ideas are not lost. Here 
is what one fourth grade child 
dictated : 

“Point Barrow - high town - 

Alaska - Cub Scouts - movie - 
expedition - cold - ten below 
zero - warm - sixty - glad - 
dogs - cool.” 

Translated by a fellow fourth 
grader it read as follows: 

Point Barrow, Alaska 
By Jack Oppenheim 
Point Barrow is the high- 

est point in Alaska. It’s a 
small place but for Alaska 
it’s a big town. Once in Cub 
Scouts a man showed us a 
movie about an expedition 
that went up there. He said 
that it was usually about ten 
below zero in the winter. 
But once it got up to sixty. 
The men were glad, but the 
dogs were so warm that they 
had to find a cool place in 
the shade. 

By concentrating on _ their 
assets instead of scolding them 


-for their deficiencies, we can help 


the slow learner write with crea- 
tivity and expression. We may 
not be able to make good all his 
deficiencies but in so doing we rid 
ourselves of dismissing the prob- 
lem and can help the poor writer 
make the most out of his experi- 
ences. 
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A familiar procedure with 
children is drawing hands by 
placing the hand, spread out, on 
paper and drawing around it. 
There are many ways to help 
them further enjoy this simple 
little trick that will also fit right 
in with the use of materials, color 
consciousness and a feeling for 
design. 

1. A finger painting is made more 
interesting by mounting the 
painting with a silhouette of 
the creator’s hand, in a con- 
trasting color, by it. 


2. For third and fourth graders 


who are fascinated by the new 
use of water colors, they may 
like to make a nice broad wash 
of the “three magic colors” 
(these of course, are the pri- 
mary colors and are “magic” 
because all the colors may be 
made from them). Use the 
hand pattern for each of the 
colors. This will also give them 
something to do with these ex- 
perimental washes that make 
it seem still more important. 
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Their 
Hands 


Intrigue 
Them 


IRENE HAZEL, Art Supervisor 


Caruthersville, Missouri 


3. Use the hand for a pattern and 


develop a design. This may be 
a problem in applying the wax 
crayon in different techniques, 
such as filling the space around 
the hand with a zig-zag line, 
using dark colors next to light, 


. or using the crayon broadside 


to fill the space in the same 
way. 


. First and second graders can 


use those intriguing small 
hands to identify their seat 
work booklets. Make a hand 
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pattern and on this, manu- 

script the name, then mount on 
a contrasting background. 

6. For fourth graders who can 
handle the pinking shears it’s 
fun to cut the hand pattern out 
with the pinking shears and 
use this for booklet identifca- 
tion. They called these “sticky 
fingers.”’ You can see why. 

7. The hand silhouette cut from 
paper, then pinned down and 
sprayed with tempera from a 
spray gun is another experi- 
ence in the use of materials 
that any grade can do. 

8. Third and fourth graders like 
to draw around the hand and 
mark heavily around the inside 
of this outline with wax cray- 
ons before cutting out. Place 
the cut out on another sheet of 
paper and then with the pencil 
eraser brush across the wax 
crayon outline, outward. This 
pulls the crayon onto the back- 
ground paper and makes a 
stencil type design. 

9. In the first grade a present for 


mother’s Christmas may be 
made this way. Place the hand 
on paper, draw around it and 
cut out. Silver and gold paper 
adds to the spirit of this prob- 
lem. Use the kind with the 
white paper backing and draw 
on this white side. Paint a pa- 
per plate with tempera. When 


Make Those Safety 
Lessons Talk | 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


F epruary is undoubtedly 
one of the peak months for ac- 
cidents in every community. 
Drownings, traffic accidents, and 
numerous mishaps all take their 
toll. 

Since we are considering the 
children only in this article, we 
note that they are apt to be among 
the majority of these casualties. 
What are we doing about this 
appalling information ? 

We asked several teachers 
about their safety measures and 
invariably they replied, “Oh, we 
warn the children to be careful 
just before dismissal every day. 
It’s a school rule, you know.” 

As a matter of great interest 
we attended one or two of these 
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routine dismissal periods. They 
went something like this in one 
third grade. 

Teacher: Have you all remem- 
bered your papers, your lunch 
boxes, and everything else you are 
supposed to?” 

Children: “Yes, Miss 

Teacher: Then I guess we’re 
ready to go. Oh, just a moment, 
we haven’t said our safety speech 
yet.” 

The children, in a weary sing- 
song voice repeated together. 

A is for Always 

B is for Be 

C is for Careful Crossing the 
Street. 

During a second grade dismis- 
sal period we heard the children 


dry, paste the hand silhouette 
in the plate. Decorate the plate 
with gummed stars. Use the 
paper punch and make 2 holes 
at the top and tie with a rib- 
bon for hanging. Names and 
dates may be put on the hand 
or on the plate if the metallic 
paper is used. 


say in much the same bored tone, 

“Stop, Look and Listen before 
you cross the street. 

Use your eyes and ears and 
then use your feet.” 

This is all very well and the 
thoughts and warnings behind 
these cute sayings are invaluable, 
but what did these same children 
do when they received their re- 
lease from school? We watched 
them. One boy barely escaped be- 
ing knocked down by an oncoming 
truck as he chased another boy 
across the street. 

Nobody was practicing what 
was being preached. Even the 
teachers have been known to jay 
walk across the highway to reach 
their parked cars at the end of 
the school session. No, this mere 
warning in the form of a rhyme 
is not enough. 

One teacher realizing this, 
made a replica of a traffic light 
with its red, yellow and green 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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Notes from your Audio- 
Visual Consultant 


So FAR this year your A-V 
Consultant has spent most of the 
time talking about classroom ex- 
periences and phonograph rec- 
ords. It has suddenly dawned on 
us that we have neglected to tell 
you about a lot of very fine ma- 
terials in the visual field so this 
month we are going to dispense 
with a lot of talk and get down to 
listing some of the best we have 
seen in many classrooms, clinics 
and conventions. 

The Glass Slipper. A film strip 
containing the Cinderella story 
in full color based on the MGM 
Photo play. Audio Visual Guide, 
1630 Springfield Ave., Maple- 
wood, N. J. 

Greatest Show On Earth. A real- 
ly wonderful journey through the 
world of the circus. Film strip in 
full color. Audio Visual Guide. 
Good Manners. A set of six film 
strips. Each one telling a complete 
story that illustrates the ways 
and importance of good manners. 
Subjects covered are Manners. at 
Home, at School, at Parties, in 
Public, and at Play. Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, Willemete, 
Ohio. 

Parts of Speech. For the upper 
elementary grades this set of 
eight film strips can be very help- 
ful to the class. Covers such sub- 
jects as Why Study Grammar, 
Nouns, Verbs, etc. Encyclopedia 
Brittanica Films. 


When you visit some one 

You are known as a guest, 
So learn to be gracious 

And act your best! 


BEN DEUTSCHMAN 


Pet Stories. Excellent primary 
material for reading and science. 
There are six subjects covered. 
Terry’s Turtle, Gordon’s Goldfish, 
Paul’s Puppy, Roger’s Rabbit, 
Kathy’s Kitten and Peggy’s Para- 
keet. Encyclopedia Brittanica 
Films. 


Community Service. A set of six 
film strips that tell all about our 
Fire Department, Police, Post 
Office, Parks and Playgrounds, 
Health Dept. and Library. Best in 
the primary grades. Encyclopedia 
Brittanica Films. 


First Experiments About Weath- 
er. A very fine set of full color 
film strips that teach the primary 
grades the fundamentals of 
weather. Six strips in the set 
covering What is an Experiment, 
How Does Water get into the Air, 
What Makes Things Dry Faster, 
Where Do Clouds Come From, 
What is Wind, and Why is Night 
Cooler than Day. Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Music Story Film Strips and Re- 
cords. We spoke of these earlier 
in the year and if you haven’t 
seen and heard them yet, don’t 
delay. The best method we have 
seen for presenting the music and 
stories of six great classics. Peter 
and the Wolf, Hansel and Gretel, 
The Nutcracker, Peer Gynt, The 
Fire Bird and The Sorcerer’s Ap- 


Being A Guest 
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prentice. Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion. 

Introduction to the Globe. Five 
film strips that can be used in 
many grades to teach the begin- 
nings of World geography, Con- 
tents are Continents and Oceans, 
Up and Down, North, South, East 
and West, Night and Day, Hot 
and Cold Places. Jam Handy Or- 
ganization. 

Here is a list of some Free Book- 
lets and Catalogs you can get by 
just sending a card to your A-V 
Consultant care of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD MAGAZINE. 
Graded Record Lists of the 
American Teaching Aids Co. 
RCA Educational Record Cata- 
log. 

Jam Handy Film Strip Catalog. 
Records of Knowledge. 
Enrichment Records and Film 
Strips. 

Folkways Catalog of Ethnic Rec- 
ords. 

Panacustic Catalog of Classroom 
Phonographs. 

Greystone Corp. New Children’s 
Record Catalog. 

Your consultant also has avail- 
able any number of catalogs of 
films, film strips and records of 
many other companies. If you 
have a problem of finding mate- 
rial or using materials just write 
and ask all the questions you 
wish. The answers are all free 
and gladly given. 


Don’t cause extra work, 
Don’t fuss or complain; 
Don’t gossip, at all, 


And you'll be asked again! 
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Ir IS the duty of every parent 
and teacher to give a child a sense 
of responsibility as soon as he is 
able to accept it. 

It is the tendency of most adults 
to perform the task themselves 
rather than to wait until the child 
does it in his own time and way. 
So many times we have heard a 
parent say, “Oh, it’s easier to pick 
up after the children, than to go 
through so much making them do 
it.”” So many times have we heard 
teachers say, “I’d rather put the 
school materials away myself. 
Then J know they’re put up in 
the right place, and are not brok- 
en or torn.” 

If our purpose is only to save 
time, then of course there’s no 
argument. Do it yourself. How- 
ever, if the whole idea is to 
develop in our children the sense 
of responsibility then we must 
forget the time element and devel- 
op a sense of patience. 

How do we go about this 
stupendous task of placing re- 
sponsibilities upon the child? 
There are many methods and each 
of them should commence as early 
in the child’s life as possible. 

In the first place, the beginning 
tasks should be simple enough so 


Mommy will you tell me why 


The moon stays tight up in the sky? 
What holds it there, a rope or chain, 
Specially when it’s going to rain? 


It’s like a lantern big and bright 

That makes the whole world nice and light; 
But if it’s hanging on a nail 
How is it that it seems to sail 
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Accepting Responsibilities 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


that the child is able to do it on 
his own. We might divide this 
training into two parts, the home 
and the school. 

If a child has a room of his own 
he can be taught to keep it in 
order. One family I recall marks 


the boys’ bureau drawers with 
labels such as, TIES, SHIRTS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, etc. In that 
way, the children will know where 
each article belongs. 

Emptying wastebaskets, keep- 
ing objects off the floor to avoid 
hazards, picking up clothing, dis- 
posing of soiled articles, can all be 
part of this regime. 

If there is a pet in the house, a 
child if old enough may assume 
the responsibility of caring for it 
and feeding it. A child can help 
with younger brothers and sisters 
and in short, take a rightful place 
in the family life by accepting 
certain jobs for which he alone is 
accountable. 

At school, the wise teacher will 
assign to individual students, cer- 
tain specified duties at the begin- 
ning of each week. 

In a prominent place in one 
classroom, we noted the following 
various tasks with a different 
name beside each one each week. 


Question 
SHEILA STINSON 


The list in part read something 
like this: 


Inspector of Desks—Johnny 
Caretaker of Plants—Helen 
Monitor of Boys’ Line— 
Bobby 
Monitor of Girls’ Line—Elsie 
Chief Duster—Lucy Ann 
Errand Boy—Harry 
Errand Girl—Sally 


Each job, we can see, carries 
with it a certain responsibility 
and yet in no way detracts from 
the so-called book learning. 

We often recall the words of a 
former principal who said to her 
teachers, “Remember two im- 
portant truths as you teach our 
children ; 

1. Be kind but firm in handl- 
ing your class. 

2. A child will nearly always 
do just about as much as 
you expect him to do.” 

In other words, if you say, “Oh, 
he’s too young to have any re- 
sponsibility, then he will be just 
that, but if you take it for grant- 
ed he’ll carry on, then carry on he 
will. 

Let’s all give them a chance and 
they will surprise you by rarely 
letting you down. 


First to one side of the sky, 


Then the other by and by? 
Where does it go when nights are dark 
And there is not a single spark 


Of light to see with, is it there 
Behind the clouds or anywhere? 


I lie in bed at night and try 
To think what holds it up so high... 


But I cannot decide at all 
What fastens it so it can’t fall. 
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Home Lines 


The Liner was at the wharf cleaned, flagged, and ready to take 
Don and Ruth to England. 


Aboard Ship With 
Don and Ruth 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


At THE WINDSOR Station 
in Montreal the passports and 
steamship tickets had _ been 
checked and the Allen family was 
on the Boat Train heading for 
Quebec City. An official of the 
Liner “The Homeric” which was 
to take Don and Ruth with their 
Uncle and Aunt to England 
passed through the train and 
stopped to visit with the Allen’s. 

“A buffet lunch will be served 
on the ship before it sets sail,” he 
said and the children beamed. 
They were already famished and 
to them it seemed a long time be- 
fore the Boat Train reached 
Wolfe’s Cove, Quebec. 

“Leave all luggage which is 
labeled with your cabin numbers 
on the train,”’ came the announce- 
ment. “It will be delivered 
promptly to your staterdoms.” 

“Those are the best words I’ve 
heard,” said Mr. Allen as he 
gathered his family together with 
their small hand luggage and left 
the train. 

“Oh, we’re being welcomed by 
a band serenade!” exclaimed 
Aunt Helen. “And there’s our 
steamer at the wharf, cleaned, 
flagged, and ready to take us to 
Southampton.” The wharf 
swarmed with people of all ages 
and nationalities. Vendors of 
flowers, ice cream, cold drinks, 
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popcorn, and candies mingled 
their shouts with those of news- 
boys, drivers of baggage wagons 
and coaches; telegraph boys and 
express messengers hurried 


through the crowds with notes 
and gifts of fruit and flowers for 
departing passengers. 


On board the ship the crowd 
was even greater than on shore. 
Across the gang plank and at the 
end stood a uniformed officer who 
directed the Allen’s where to go. 
Cabin boys rushed about with 
bags, boxes, and trunks. The 
decks, the lounge, and passage 
ways were filled with people. 
Many were passengers; others 
were friends and relatives who 
had come to wish them Bon Voy- 
age. They were roaming about the 
Liner, peering curiously into 
cabins, dining rooms, and other 
parts of the ship. Suddenly a bell 
rang to warn them it was time to 
go ashore. A smart cabin-boy 
passed through the crowd, beat- 
ing a gong and crying, “All visit- 
ors ashore, please!” 

“Let’s hurry out on deck and 
watch as we take off.”” The family 
followed Uncle Jim. 


Home Lines 


They had a family stateroom with connecting cabins. 
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The dining room walled with sheets of silver and gold, 


is a lovely setting for the wonderful cuisine. 


“Oh, look at those two little 
tugs pulling our great big ship!’ 
cried Ruth. 

“They are small, but very 
powerful!” The great fog horn 
sounded, the last pieces of lug- 
gage were lowered into the hull, 
the gang planks taken up, the 
cables shipped, the cheering, 
waving crowd left behind, and the 
Homeric was off on a 3000 mile 
voyage almost a third of which 
is made on the picturesque St. 
Lawrence River. “This is the 
most exciting day of my life!” ex- 
claimed Ruth as they left the 
deck ; and stewards in their smart 
blue and white uniforms directed 
them to their cabins. They had 
a family stateroom with connect- 
ing cabins; a private toilet and 
lavatory at one end and a shower 
and lavatory at the other. 

“Oh, what an adorable little 
room!” cried Ruth. It had berths, 
upper and lower, a couch, two 
chairs, dainty curtains, and lights 
ingeniously placed. It was air- 
conditioned and the heat could be 
regulated in each stateroom. 

“There are two large port 
holes,” observed Don. ‘And, oh, 
Uncle Jim, may I have the upper 
berth? It will be fun to go up and 
down that little ladder.” 

“You’re certainly welcome to 
that! Do you want to go with me, 
Don, to make our dining room and 
deck chair reservation while the 
girls do the unpacking?” 

“This is really a compact and 
comfortable stateroom with clos- 
ets and drawers giving us more 
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than ample space for the ‘capsule 
wardrobe’ we. brought.” Aunt 
Helen, with Ruth’s help, was 
shaking out suits, dresses, and 
coats; and hanging them up. 

“Not a wrinkle in them — no 
more pressing for me this sum- 
mer. Nylon, dacron, and orlon are 
truly wonderful for traveling. Oh, 
here come our men back.” 

“We found out that the Ile d’ 
Orle’ans lies just ahead and, to 
the north, we got a glimpse of 
Montmorency Falls in the dis- 
tance.”” Uncle Jim was as enthus- 
iastic as Don. 

“The Falls that are a hundred 
feet higher than Niagara,” added 
Aunt Helen. “Let’s go back on 
deck and watch the scenery.” It 
became more rugged as they went 
on. They learned that to the 
north, Murray Bay, the Saguenay 
River and Tadoussac have many 
lovely summer resorts for visi- 
tors. As the grown-ups drank in 
the beauty of nature Ruth and 
Don played about the deck. Sud- 
denly they came racing back. 

“Come and see what we found 
— a boys’ and girls’ room with 
slides, toys, games, books, puzzles 
and everything for fun. You can 
look into the room from the lower 
deck.”’ 

“We will make arrangements 
so that you children can spend 
some time there each day. Since 
there is always a teacher in 
charge it will be an excellent way 
for you to become friends with 
other boys and girls on the ship.” 

Mr. Allen reported that south- 


“Look at the iceberg a long way off!” cried Ruth 


pointing to it. 


ward lies Rivie’re du Loup, Bic 
Island, and Father Point where 
the pilot tender would be their 
last contact with the land. It was 
indeed exciting when the young- 
sters heard another boat ap- 
proaching and rushed to the port 
holes. They saw a small boat pull- 
ing up to their steamship; a 
ladder went down and bags of 
mail were taken into the large 
ship. 

“Oh, I hope there’s a letter in 
one of those bags for us.” 

“It will be the last opportunity 
to receive mail while we’re on the 
ship for we are now at Father 
Point.” 

Don and Ruth had had their 
showers and were just ready to 
go to bed when a steward brought 
a letter for each; one from Father 
and the other from Mother. Con- 
tentedly they snuggled down un- 
der the soft, warm blankets of 
their berths and were rocked to 
sleep by the steady roll of the 
ship. 

When they awakened the next 
morning sunlight was a stream- 
ing in through the portholes. 

“Oh, Don,” Ruth called. “This 
will be a beautiful day to play out 
on deck. Let’s hurry down to 
breakfast and then go outside.” 
Don climbed down the ladder 
from his upper berth, they 
washed hastily, and scrambled 
into their clothes. The Allen’s had 
been assigned to the first sitting 
for meals and the grownups were 
already dressed and ready for 
breakfast. A steward was walk- 
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ing along outside the stateroom 
sounding the breakfast gong. 
When they looked at the menu 
they were an at the wide 
choice of food available. Ruth and 
Don were ready with keen appe- 
tites for the breakfast they chose: 
One-half grapefruit, cream of 
wheat, scrambled eggs, bacon, 
buttered rye toast, and hot cocoa. 
The waiters in their white, im- 
maculate jackets were at hand to 
meet every need in a most cour- 
teous manner. 


“IT love the way they say, ‘Yes, 
Madame’ to me” said Aunt Helen 
as they went out on the deck in 
the sunshine to breathe in the in- 
vigorating salt air. 

How delightful the first morn- 
ing was! There were not many 
out on deck this early and it 
proved to be the best time of the 
day for a promenade. After the 
youngsters had had their quota of 
the morning’s fresh air, sunshine, 
and out-of-door exercise they 
joined the others who were al- 
ready in the Children’s Room. 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen stretched out 
in deck chairs to relax, read, talk, 
watch the water, and nap. 


At mid-morning bouillon was 
served; but, after such a hearty 
breakfast they had to refuse this. 
Food was served at five different 
times during the day. Between 
the luncheon and dinner (both 
full-course meals) there was a 
Tea in the dining rooms each day. 
And always a snack in the eve- 
ning. Such delicious food so taste- 
fully prepared and beautifully 
served! Mrs. Allen began to be a 
bit concerned about the calories; 
but, the children thought only of 
the fun of eating and relished ev- 
ery mouthful. You might be in- 
terested in seeing one of the din- 
ner menus which Don and Ruth 
had; so here it is. You may need 
some help from your teacher or 
mother to read all of it. 


DINNER 
Hors d’Oeuvre 
Hot or Cold Consomme in Cup 
Chicken Broth “Flora” 
Queen’s Cream Soup 
Nova Scotia Salmon in Belle Vue. 
Russian Salad 
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The youngsters had fun splashing in the blue and white tiled pool. 


Broiled Sirloin Steak Primeurs 
Sugared Garden Peas Carrots Lilloise 
Parmentier Potatoes 
Assorted Cold Buffet 
“Caprice” Salad 
Thousand Island — Vinaigrette 
Apple Pie ala Mode Vanilla Ice Cream 
Fresh Fruit in Season 
Demi-tasse 


At 3:30 that day they put on 
their life preservers which are 
kept on a shelf in a closet in each 
stateroom; and joined the crew 
and the other travelers in the 
Life Boat Drill. Everyone on the 
ship participated. 

Then the family went to the 
Main Lounge for a Concert by 
the Ship’s Orchestra. 

“Let’s go out and see what 
games they are playing,” sug- 
gested Ruth and they watched 
various games in _ progress: 
Shuffle board, checkers, bean bag, 
hopscotch, and quoits. Don and 
Ruth got into the hopscotch 
group very soon and were reluc- 
tant to leave when dinner time 
came. 

“‘We’ll meet you here right af- 
ter breakfast tomorrow morning 
for another game,” they told their 
new’ friends as Aunt Helen led 
them away to wash up for dinner. 

“To get to the first movie on 
time we'll need to go directly to 
the Cinema from the dining 
room,” planned Mrs. Allen. “I 
went to see it today and it is an 


air-conditioned and soft-chaired 
Theater as comfortable as any 
ashore.” 


“We'll get to see a different 
free movie every day we are on 
the ship,” the children anticipated 
happily. 

The next day all watches and 
clocks were set one hour ahead 
and, as Aunt Helen was keeping 
a record of the distance traveled 
each day, she informed the family 
that the Homeric had gone 703 
nautical miles — averaged 20.42 
nautical miles an hour that day. 
Sun was shining brightly the air 
was much colder, but with top- 
coat, scarf, and gloves Mrs. Allen 
found it wonderful to be out on 
deck. When she stretched out 
in the deck chair the steward 
brought a second blanket to wrap 
around her. 

The engines of the Homeric 
throbbed loudly and the going 
was rough as they went along 
the coast of Labrador. The pass- 
age through the Strait of Belle 
Isle, past the northernmost point 
of Newfoundland, took them out 
into the Atlantic Ocean. They 
passed icebergs all forenoon. 

“Look at the one a long way 
off,” exclaimed Ruth. “It looks 
like the back of a great big 
camel!”’ As the ship sailed along 
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MUSIC BY MAY F. LAWRENCE 
LIT-TLE SMIL— ING 


A 
BE SUR - PRISED WHEN ONE DAY, WITH GREAT 


VAL -EN -TINE OF PA PER, SILK, AND 


EN-TINE AND SEES My PIC-TURE THERE? 
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WORD AND WRITING. PRACTICE Helen Strimple 


DRAW A RING AROUND THE WORDS BEGINNING WITH THE SAME LETTER AS 
THE WORD UNDER EACH PICTURE. 


Top 
box fun 
boat COW 
car color 


bird 
cage 
kite 


candy 


chair 
kitten 
girl 
clock 


spoon 
cap 
goat 


cake 


coat 
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bunny chick 
wag 
bal| 
girl 
baby 
boy cup 
bus 
house > 
balloon cat 
| man 
bee 
IWS milk 
| 
bite 
bear 


THE B HIVE Vee Miller 


Here iS some good 


/play 
fat 
amared 
big 
‘See the 
wit ring” 
“The 9004 storie 
The milk is in the) 
makes 


VALENTINE | Flora V. Shoemaker 
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THE 
(MOPPETS, 


and 


Helen Strimple 


School is over for the day! The boys and girls rush outside. When the children rush home from school, a little girl 

A little girl trails her scarf on the floor. Mugs does not pick drops her mittens on the walk. Mel stops to pick them up 

it up for her but walks on it with dusty shoes. before they are trodden down in the snow by the other 
children, 


Mugs runs on home and does not even stop to tell the When Mel returns the lost mittens to his little classmate, 
little girl that he is sorry he spoiled her pretty new scarf. she is very happy and thanks Mel for being so courteous. 
The little girl is very unhappy. 
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A Program of Phonetics 


With 


Integrated Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A CHILD’S THOUGHT OF LINCOLN 


I wish that some day I could be 
As big and brave as you; 

I wish that I could be a friend 
As loyal and as true. 


I'd like to have your heart so warm, 
That always seemed to sing; 

I'd like to be as kind as you 
To every living thing. 


Now when I look into your face 
That’s pictured on cur wall, 

I seem to catch a gracious light. 
That blesses each and all. 


— Florence Piper Tuttle 


A, PHONICS AND EAR TRAINING 


1. Phonograms — Look at the black letters. Draw 


a ring about the same two letters in each word. 


ay day say way stay 
ing sing bring thing wing 
all call ball wall fall 
ight fight light night flight 
ook book took cook look 


2. Rhyming — Write a word that will finish each 
rhyme. The words given may be of help to you. 


a. Ho, ho, I like to - seat 
About each tiny living thing 


bring sing wing 
b. What a lovely ——___ 
To take a magic flight. 

sight night light 


c. I wish I were as big as —— 
I'd sail the sky so blue. 
too you do 


d. Humpty, Dumpty sat ona 
Too bad he had a big fall. 
call wall ball 


3. Consonants. Find the words that complete each 


sentence. Draw a line from one to the other. 
Draw a line under the consonant. 


about the spring 

so salty and shiny 
liberty loving and loyal 
their way westward 
and brave and bold 

a fine friend 


. The farmer found 

. Stay and sing 

He was so big 

. Let us sail the sea 

. Lincoln was a leader 
. Wishes warm wing 


B. WORD MEANINGS 


Draw a ring around the word which makes each 
sentence correct. Write the word in the blank. 
I. Completion Test 


. Lincoln had a heart always and true 


willing warm weak 


b. I wish I could be as 


beautiful 


and brave as you. 
bitter big 


c. A picture of Lincoln is pictured on our 


stall call wall 


_ blesses each and all 
light 


d. A gracious - 


night might 


e. I want to be a friend loyal and - 
true thankful 
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II Words With Different Meanings 


Which meaning would you choose? 


a. Lincoln always was very 


fair fare 


b. To Lincoln, children were very 


deer dear 


c. I wish some day I could 
bee be 


d. Many were the brave deeds, Lincoln liked to 
dew do 
III. Compound Words 


A compound word is made up of two small words. 
Can you find a compound word in the poem? (some- 
day) 


Make compound words by writing some or any be- 
fore each word. 


8 
time 
_— how __.___ while 


C. WORD STUDY AND WORD BUILDING 


I Base Words 


Can you write the base word you see in each word 
below? 


pictured blesses catching 
always something singing 
seemed looked looking 


II Syllables 


Can you divide the words below into syllables? 


someday every gracious 
loyal pictured looked 
always blesses bigger 


Integrated Activities 


(To be correlated with A Program of Phonetics) 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A. READING — ANSWER YES OR NO 


1. Would you like to be as brave as Lincoln? 
Yes - No 


2. Was Lincoln the peoples’ true friend? 
Yes - No 


3. Lincoln had a cold heart. 
Yes - No 


4. Abraham Lincoln was kind to living things 
Yes - No 


. Lincoln was one of our greatest presidents. 
Yes - No 


6. Every child admires Abraham Lincoln. 
Yes - No 
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7. Lincoln’s picture is on your classroom wall. 
Yes - No 


8. His memory will live forever. 
Yes - No 


PROBLEMS FOR THOUGHT 


1. Can you give five reasons you admire Lincoln? 


2. Can you tell a story that proves that Lincoln 
loved animals. 


3. Can you tell a story that proves that Lincoln 
loved little children. 


4, Can you list several words in the poem that de- 
scribe Lincoln’s character? 


5. Will you look at Lincoln’s picture on your wall 
and tell what you see there? 


6. For what outstanding event was Lincoln made 
famous? 
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B. LANGUAGE 
. Enriching vocabulary 
. Can you suggest other words for brave? 
. Can you express loyal in another way? 
. Can you give two other meanings for gracious? 
. What does the word bless mean to you? 


. Can you make a list of five more words that de- 
scribe Lincoln? 


come = 


II. Picture Words 


(Complete each sentence with a describing or 
picture word) 


a. Lincoln’s heart was as warm as ——-_-- 
b. Lincoln’s face was both _____-_— and 


c. Lincoln was a man of ___-_~- figure. 


d. Men, women and children 
heard of Lincoln’s death. 


e. Lincoln’s memory will remain as long as 


when they 


III. Original Poems 
Can you fill in the blanks? 


“A Man for the Ages,” so they said, 
When our Lincoln died. 
But did they know how 
He’d in our 
Is very close today; 


abide? 


warmth and 


Each word and deed an influence 
In all we _______ and 


Integrated Activities 


(To be correlated with A Program of Phonetics) 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


C. NUMBER 


1. If Lincoln was born in 1809, how many years 
has it been since his birth? 

2. Lincoln’s death was in the year, 1865. How 
many years have passed since his death? 

3. Lincoln worked 6 days a week for 4 weeks to pay 
for two books he borrowed. How many days did 
he work? 

4. It took Lincoln and his family 7 days to travel 
from Kentucky to Indiana? Can you find out 
how long the same trip would take today? 

5. If you wrote a poem about Lincoln and gave it 


four verses with four lines in each verse, how 
many lines of poetry would you write? 


D. WRITING 


1. Can you make the letter a? 
Make three small a’s. 

2. Can you make the letters as? 
Make these letters three tinies. 
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3. Can you make a Capital A? 
Make three of them. 


4, Can you make a capital L? 
Make three of them. 


5. Can you put a capital A or a capital L before 
each of these letters. Then tell the word. 


Ibert 


braham incoln 


_ucy 


E. ART 


1. Draw a picture of Lincoln, the boy walking 
along a country road with a book under his arm. 

2. Draw a picture of Lincoln, the boy, before a 
log cabin fire place. He is flat on the floor read- 
ing his book. 

3. Draw a picture of Lincoln, the man, riding along 
the road — He sees two little birds that have 
fallen from their nest in the tree. 


4, Draw a picture of Lincoln stopping to put the 
tiny birds back in their nest. 
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VALENTINE DAY IN WOODLAND — PUZZLE I Dyer Kuenstler 


~ 


A little girl owns this valentine store. Find her, also her brother. Then find a hidden 
valentine and envelope, and six heart-shaped valentines. 
Finally look for a five-blank domino. 
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ITALY AND SWITZERLAND CROSSWORD PUZZLE Agnes Choate Wonson 


( 
] 
( 
] 
‘ 


ACROSS DOWN 


. Country of the Swiss 1. Mountains north of Italy 
. Sea (abbv.) around Italy 3. Country south of Switzerland 
. Island near “toe” of Italy’s 4, Capital of Italy 
“boot.” 6. Capital of Switzerland 
. Famous Volcano 


(Answer on page 64) 
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Showing Lincoln 
Our World 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 

Characters: 
Arnold 
Dolly 
Stevie 
Carol 
Kenny 
Sylvia 

Scene: At Arnold’s home. As 
the scene opens, the children have 
just come in from a long hike. 
They remove their outside wraps 
and are rubbing their hands as if 
they are cold. They sit down by 
the fireplace to relax. Arnold 
passes some cookies. 


Dolly: Well, that’s all the walk- 
ing I want for a good long while. 
How many miles do you suppose 
it was out to that camp and back? 

Stevie: Oh you girls are just 
sissies. It couldn’t be more than 
6 miles round trip. 

Carol: Sissies eh? Who was 
the one who wanted to stop and 
rest when we hadn’t gone more 
than a mile? 

Stevie: I wasn’t tired if you 
mean me. I wanted to see what 
kind of a bird that was in the 
tree and we had to stop and keep 
still or he would have been fright- 
ened. 

(They all laugh at this explana- 
tion.) 

Kenny: You all fuss in this day 
and age if you walk more than 
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two miles at a time. What do you 
think of men like Abraham Lin- 
coln who hiked all over the place? 
I bet he never complained. 

Sylvia: Well, I don’t think he 
did either for he wasn’t the type, 
but actually it wouldn’t have done 
him any good to fuss. There was 
nothing else for him to do. 

Arnold: Did you ever stop to 
think what we have to-day that 
he knew nothing about? 

Dolly: And did you ever think 
how hard it would be to describe 
our modern way of living to any- 
one who has never known of these 
things? 

Stevie: Let’s name a few inven- 
tions which have appeared since 
Lincoln’s day and which we take 
for granted. 

Carol: There’s the telephone, 
electric lights, automobile, air- 
plane, radio, television, and — 

Kenny: Stop right there. 
You’ve named six important 
items. There are six of us here. 
Let’s each choose one and the 
next time we all meet play a sort 
of game. We’ll pretend we’re ex- 
plaining to Lincoln what’s been 
going all these years. 

Sylvia: That'll be fun. Now 
let’s see how many years has it 
been ? 

Arnold: Abraham Lincoln was 
born in 1809. This is February 
1956. Subtracting the two dates 


re 
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makes it 147 years ago. WOW! 

Dolly: May we pick our own 
subjects now? If we may, I'll 
take electric lights. 

.... Stevie: I’ll take the telephone. 

Carol: Radio for me. 

Kenny: Automobiles will be my 
subject. 

Sylvia: T. V. for me. 

Arnold: And I’m glad you’ve 
saved the airplane for me. 

(With the exception of Arnold, 
they all rise to leave. As they go 
out, Arnold says laughingly.) Ill 
bet you’ll all rush for the encyclo- 
pedias. As soon as you’ve swal- 
lowed the information come on 
back and tell Abraham Lincoln 
what you’ve learned. 

End of Act I. 
ACT II. 

Characters: 

Same as in Act I. with the ad- 
dition of “The Spirit of Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

Scene: Same as in Act I. (As 
the scene opens, the Spirit of 
Abraham Lincoln is sitting in a 
large chair prepared to hear about 
our world today. Arnold speaks. 

Arnold: We are very glad to 
welcome you, The Spirit of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and since you know 
nothing of this world of ours, we 
shall tell you a little bit right now. 
To help you remember all we 
say, we'll give you our story in 
rhyme. My subject is “AIR- 
PLANES.” 

Way back in 1900 when planes 

were our last thought, 

The Wright brothers flew the 

first one, straight from Kitty 
Hawk. 

And now the air is full of 

planes, 
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That fly through snow and sleet 
and rains. 

They cover miles in record 
time, 

And cross the seas to every 
clime. 

We’re thankful for these planes 
of ours, 

That are saving lives and many 
hours. 

Dolly: I have chosen “ELEC- 


TRICITY.” 


Instead of giving you a history, 

Of the wonderful power of 
electricity, 

I’m naming the articles now in 
use, 

That we can have when we turn 
on the juice. 

There are toasters and irons 
and hot water heaters. 

There are stoves and vacuums, 
and electric beaters. 

Lights for our homes and radio, 

And T.V. too, that’s important 
you know. 

So electric power is every- 
where; 

At schools and at home both 
here and there. 

At work and at play we can’t 
do without it. 

We'll give you the proof if you 
feel you might doubt it. 

Stevie: My subject is the 


“TELEPHONE.” 


For our telephones, we thank 
Mr. Bell. 


He was the inventor so they 
tell. 

Alexander Graham was the rest 
of his name, 

And for his invention he rose 
to fame. 

We talk with our friends, we 
use it in trade. 

The telephone service is of the 
highest grade. 

It’s a wonderful invention that 
we know. 


You must believe it when we tell 


you so. 

Carol: My subject is “RADIO.” 

We have radios in our houses, 
radios in our cars. 
I’m sure we'd take one with us 
if we started out for Mars. 
Radios give us music and pro- 
grams planned so well. 

When you hear the voices 
sounding they’re as clear as 
any bell. 

They bring us news and weath- 
er, the latest in the land. 

From such places as the desert, 
the place with all the sand. 

The radio is our friend, our 
helpmeet and our guide. 

We wish it had been invented 
*fore you, Abe, had died. 

Kenny: And my subject is 


“AUTOMOBILES.” 


’*Twas around 1890 when autos 
were first made, 

And now the car business is one 
of the largest in the trade. 


Were All People 
SYLVIA SARGENT 


They’re long, they’re low, 
they’re sleek and they’re fine. 

They come in bright colors and 
all are streamlined. 

Abe Lincoln would have had 
one, this I know, 

For he always traveled and oh 
*twas so slow. 

He always would have stopped 
to give to someone a lift. 
How he would have liked the 

automatic shift. 
Sylvia: The “TELEVISION” 


is left for me. 


All these inventions have given 
us ease, 

And time and a half to do what 
we please. 

T. V. has brought pleasure and 
knowledge to our home. 

In fact you can see it wherever 
you roam. 

Now, Abraham Lincoln, we’ve 
shown you five or six, 

Of the many new things of 
1956. 

But perhaps after all, the 
ones you loved best, 

Would be better for us if they 
were put to a test, 

So on with the new but re- 
member the old, 

And your memory’!! be with us 
and as dear as pure gold. 


(A patriotic song sung by all will 
close the program. ) 


The End. 


Some people stand tall, 
And some stand small. 


Some people grow thin, 
And some grow fat. 


Some have short arms, 
And some have long. 


Some have straight legs, 
And very strong. 


AND WE’RE ALL PEOPLE 
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Some people look white, 
And some look brown. 


Some faces are yellow, 
Some red and round. 


Some have blue eyes, 
And some have black. 


Some have brown eyes, 
And some wink back, 


AND WE’RE ALL PEOPLE. 


Some hair’s curly, 
And some hair’s straight. 


Some wake early, 
And some wake late. 


Some people smile much 
And some frown long. 


Some people are merry, 
And sing a song. 


AND WE’RE ALL PEOPLE. 
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The Strange Sled 


SYLVIA LEE 


Characters: 

Karl 

Karen 

Brenda 

Peter 

Olaf 

Mother, of Karl and Karen 

Sledding Master, of the Prince 
Time: A winter afternoon. 

Setting: Near a snowy hill in a 
northern kingdom. 

At Rise: Peter pulls on his sled 
from right and across to off left. 
Karl pulls Karen on sled from 
right. 


Karl: How can I catch up to 
Peter when I have to pull you, 
Karen? 

Karen: You don’t have to, Karl. 
(Gets off sled) You go along up 
the hill. I’ll wait here for Brenda. 

Karl: Thanks, Sis! I do want 
to race Peter down that hill. (As 
he runs off left with sled, Brenda 
pulls hers on right.) 

Brenda: (Hurries up): 
Karl dump you off, Karen? 

Karen: Oh you know brothers, 
Brenda. Or maybe you don’t, not 
having any. Karl wanted to race 
down the hill with Peter. 

Brenda: Get on my sled, Karen, 
and J’ll pull you. 

Karen: But I’ve been pulled, 
Brenda. Let me pull you. (As 
Brenda gets off sled, Peter and 
Karl run in left with sleds) Hello, 
Peter! 

Peter: Hello, Karen and Bren- 
da! Hurry up, you two. 

Brenda: But Peter, I thought 
you and Karl were racing. Give it 
up? 

Karl: I should say not! But 
there’s a strange sled on the hill. 

Peter: It’s bright scarlet with 
a golden twirl on it. Oh a beauty! 

Karen: But to whom could it 
belong? 

Brenda: We know all the chil- 
dren who slide here. I mean, we 
used to. 


Did 
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Karl: Peter and I are going to 
race it — if the owner will wait 
at the top. We ran back to tell you 
to watch. (Runs off left with 
sled.) 

Peter: The owner’s decked out 
in the fanciest headgear. Come on 
and watch us race him! (Beckon- 
ing, runs off left after Karl.) 

Karen: Come on, Brenda! 
(Runs left, followed by Brenda 
pulling sled, but stops, gazing off 
left) We can see the hill fine 
from here. 

Brenda: (Gazing up off left 
too): Oh we can! (Pointing) 
There’s the scarlet sled with the 
golden swirl at the top already. 

Karen: The boy with the fancy 
snowcap is waiting for Kar] and 
Peter. 

Brenda: And they’re half way 
up the hill with their sleds. 

Karen: Wouldn’t I like a beau- 
tiful sled like that? All my own 
too! 

Brenda: You know you’d rath- 
er have a brother to share with, 
Karen. 

Karen: Of course, Brenda. But 
I bet you’d trade sleds with Fan- 
cy-Cap. 

Brenda: Now Peter and Karl 
are at the top, Karen. See! The 
three sleds are being lined up a 
good distance apart. 

Karen: I hope my brother wins. 
There they go! 

Brenda: (Jumping up and 
down) : Come on, Fancy-Cap! 

Karen: Why Brenda! Aren’t 
you cheering for Peter? Speed up, 
Karl! 

Brenda: Not Karl nor Peter 
can get past Fancy-Cap. Just see 
him go! 

Karen: (Jumping up and 
down) : Karl! Karl! Peter! Come 
on! 

Brenda: (Hugs Karen) Fancy- 
Cap won! (Whirls) Oh I knew he 
would! 


Karen: Peter heard you cheer- 
ing Fancy-Cap, Brenda. 

Brenda: I don’t care. Here they 
come! (Peter and Karl come on 
left with sleds, beckoning on Olaf 
who pulls his scarlet and gold 
sled.) 

Peter: Meet the winner, girls! 
(With arm about Olaf’s shoul- 
der.) 

Karl: What a sled he has! 

Karen: (Admiring) It is a 
beauty. 

Olaf: Say, which of you cheered 
me on as Fancy-Cap? 

Brenda: I did. I’m sorry. 

Olaf: Oh, don’t be sorry. It 
made me so mad I won! (Laugh- 
ing, snatches off cap) Introduce 
me, boys. 

Karl: Excuse us. (Takes her 
hand) Karen, this is Olaf. Olaf, 
my sister who cheered for me. 

Olaf: (With deep bow) Karl is 
lucky to have a sister like you. 
And my cheerers’ name? 

Peter: Brenda, who’s_nick- 
named you: Fancy-Cap. Try to 
live that down. 

Brenda: Oh, Peter, I didn’t 
know his name was Olaf then. 

Olaf: (Bows deeply) I don’t 
mind, Brenda. Thanks for the 
cheers. 

Karen: (As he puts snowcatr 
back on) : Do you live here, Olaf? 

Karl: We haven’t seen you on 
the hill before. 

Peter: And we come every day. 

Olaf: I know. I see you as I 
drive by. But I live quite far 
away. 

Karl: Then come to Karen’s 
and my house for hot chocolate. 

Karen: Mother always expects 
us after sledding. Please come. 

Brenda: Karen! you’re for- 
getting something. (Hugs her.) 

Peter: (Groans, hands to head) 
And Karl, so are we! 

Olaf: Could someone tell a 
fancy-capped stranger what is 
forgotten? 

Karl: Of course, Olaf. You’re 
not a stranger but a new-found 
friend. 

Karen: (Claps hands) Oh, J re- 
member now! It’s my birthday. 

Brenda: And I remember what 
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Karl and Peter were supposed to 
do. 

Peter: I do too—now. 

Karl: So do I. Slip back and 
bring the hot chocolate on the 
new (Claps hands over 
mouth.) 

Brenda: Oh, Karl, you almost 
told. There’s still time to do it. 
(Mother pulls bright new sled 
covered with cloth on right.) 

Mother: Time I brought it my- 
self. Happy birthday, Karen, 
dear! 

Karen: A sled all my own! Oh, 
Mother! Hugs her, then admires 
sled.) 

Karl: I’m sorry I forgot, Moth- 
er. We were racing with a new 
friend. (Brings up Olaf) Here he 
is. His name’s Olaf. (Mother 
stares.) 

Peter: And he beat us on his 
scarlet sled with the golden 
swirl. 

Mother: (As Olaf, removing 
snowcap, bows deeply) : Olaf Gus- 
tavus! (Curtsies to the ground. 
All but Olaf stare open-mouthed. ) 

Karen: Mother, I never saw 
you curtsy like that before. 

Mother: You never saw me 
greet the King’s grandson! 

Peter: The King’s grandson? 
Fancy-Cap? (Children stare at 
Olaf.) 

Karl: We raced our sleds with 
his royal one! 

Karen: And invited him for 
hot chocolate. 

Brenda: As if he were just any 
boy! 

Olaf: Please keep treating me 
like any boy. It’s been such fun. 

Mother: Then we will, Prince 
Olaf. If that is your wish. 

Children: Prince Olaf! 

Olaf: Oh just call me Olaf — 
or Fancy-Cap even. Forget I’m a 
prince. 

Karen: But to think Prince 
Olaf Gustavus is attending my 
party! 

Olaf: (With uneasy glance 
left) I may have to leave it any 
minute. 

Brenda: Olaf wants some hot 
chocolate soon. (Mother uncovers 
sled.) 


Ag 


Karen: And a piece of my 
birthday cake. Oh, isn’t it pretty! 

Olaf: (Glances left) I knew it. 
(Sledding master hurries in left.) 

Sledding Master: (Dropping on 
knee before him) Prince Olaf 
Gustavus! 

Olaf: Please get up, Bob. 

Sledding Master: (Rises) I 
just wanted these children and 
this good woman (Nods) to know 
they entertain the grandson of 
the King. 

Peter: Sure, we know it. 

Karl: He’s just Olaf to us. 

Brenda: And he’s having re- 
freshments with us in the snow. 

Karen: Because I’m seven to- 
day, King’s son. (Curtsies to the 
ground. ) 

Sledding Master: Happy Birth- 
day, Miss Seven! But I’m not the 
King’s son. Perhaps the King’s 
grandson had better introduce 
me. 

Olaf: Oh pardon, Bobsled! 
(Brings him up) Karen’s Mother, 
this is my Sledding Master. I call 
him Bobsled as he and I are 
hitched. 

Sledding Master: You mean 
we’re supposed to be (With bow) 
Thank you for taking care of the 
Prince, Karen’s Mother. I was 
deeply concerned about his slip- 
ping from the car with his sled 
as I was busy fixing the motor. He 
asked to stop to watch the sled- 
ding. 

Olaf: But this hill’s better than 
where we usually go. Besides, ev- 
eryone knows I’m the prince 
there. But wasn’t it a grand race, 
Bobsled? Were you watching it? 
I didn’t hear you cheering for me. 

Sledding Master: You got all 
the cheering you needed, Fancy- 
Cap! 

Olaf: Vl never wear this cap 
again! (Flings it. Brenda picks 
it up.) 

Sledding Master: Well, I guess 
your ears won’t get cold in the 
car. Come, my prince. You must 
not miss your lessons at the 
palace. 

Karen: But Bobsled! We’ve 
hardly begun my party. You and 
Olaf stay. 


Mother: Surely you will not dis- 
appoint the children, Sledding 
Master. 

Sledding Master: I’d be a bob- 
cat if I did. But about the royal 
ears. 

Olaf: Oh I'll put my fancy-cap 
back on just for now. (Search- 
ing) But where did I fling it? 
(Peter and Karl search as Karen 
cuts cake.) 

Brenda: (Shyly offering) I 
picked it up, Olaf. 

Olaf: Thanks, Brenda. My ears 
are getting cold. (Puts on snow- 
cap.) 

Mother: All sit on sleds! (Lifts 
tray with refreshments) You 
may use your new one, Karen. 
I’ll do the serving. (Karen sits 
on her sled.) 

Karen: Will you sit beside me, 
Master Bob, on my birthday sled? 

Sledding Master: be 
charmed to, Miss Seven. (Sits be- 
side her.) 

Olaf: Come sit on my sled, 
Brenda. You made it a winner. 
(They sit.) 

Peter: I guess I sit all by my 


lonesome on my sled that lost. 
(Sits. ) 
Mother: (Serving) I’ll sit with 


you, Peter, if you’d like. 
nods. ) 

Karl: (On his sled) Just put 
the tray beside me, Mother. 

Mother: How safe will it be? 
(Leaving tray by Karl, sits with 
Peter.) 

Brenda: I hope you can go sled- 
ding here again, Olaf. J’ll race 
you. 

Olaf: Oh I hope so too! Bob- 
sled, let’s come back tomorrow. 

Sledding Master: IT’ll do my 
best to get permission, Olaf. 

Karen: Oh goody! My birthday 
sled will race Olaf’s royal one. 

Peter: We'll all race down the 
hill. 

Karl: (Cutting himself more 
cake) And have a snow party aft- 
erwards. 

Sledding Master: (Rises) AIl- 
low me to bring the refreshments 
next. 

Olaf: (Runs to hug) Oh Bob- 


(Turn to Page 63) 
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A Storybook 
Valentine Party 


DEBBIE G. NETTLES 


Program 
Raggedy Ann: 

We stay at school day in, day 
out, 

And so we know what 
about. 

The boys and girls have work 
to do 

But sometimes they have par- 
ties, too. 

Because their parties seem so 
fine, 

I’m giving one for Valentine. 

Raggedy Andy, what do you 
say? 

Let’s ask our book friends here 
today. 

Raggedy Andy: 
Of course, I’ll glady do my part 
To please your little candy 


it’s 


heart. 

Invite the Storybook people 
here, 

Invite them all from every- 
where. 


Raggedy Ann: 
I’ve asked the ones we love so 
well, 
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How we'll enjoy the stories 
they tell. 
Beloved Belindy, will you make 
some tarts 
And serve them cut in Valen- 
tine hearts? 
Beloved Belindy: 
Oh, yes, I will, yum, yum, yum, 
yum! 
I hope Cinderella will hurry 
and come. 
(Leaves but soon returns) 
Red Ridinghood: (With basket of 
flowers) 
I am Little Red Riding Hood, 
I hurried through the deep dark 
woods. 
The Wolf was there but he 
couldn’t keep me 
From finding these 
flowers, you see. 
Raggedy Ann: 
Oh, thank you, and do come in. 
Beloved Belindy, will you put 
these flowers in vases? 
(She does and places them on 
table.) 


pretty 


S TORY BOOK characters were 
chosen according to the dolls 
available. After a doll was 
brought and its identity estab- 
lished, the story in which it 
“lived” was told, read or heard 
from a recording. Verses about 
the characters were worked out 
by the group and used as reading 
and writing charts. 
Setting 

One end of the classroom with 
a long table on which is arranged 
a picket fence made from flat 
sucker sticks. Books read and cov- 
ers of records used may be 
placed in front of the table. 

Raggedy Andy and Raggedy 
Ann, being “at home” in our 
room, act as host and hostess. 
Children who speak for them keep 
their seats at the center front of 
the table. Beloved Belindy comes 
and goes as needed. The guest doll 
characters are held by a child who 
introduces them, listens to the 
courtesies, places them on a hand- 
made doll stand on the table and 
retires to a seat. 


Uncle Remus: 
I’m Uncle Remus and I can tell 
Brer’ Rabbit stories very well; 
But today I feel gay and hearty 
To enjoy your Valentine party. 
Raggedy Andy: 
Come in, Uncle Remus, and 
have a seat. 
Bonny Braids: 
I am Bonny Braids, 
Tracy’s child, 
Named for the way my hair is 
styled ; 
I’m growing up, have learned 
to walk, 
And you see, I can also talk. 
Raggedy Ann: 
Come in, Bonny, I am glad to 
see you. 
Where are Sparkle Plenty and 
little Wingy? 
Sparkle Plenty: 
Oh, here I am, and thanks a 


Dick 


lot. 

It seems that little Wings for- 
got 

To dress in time. She had to 
stay 
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At home and clean our room 

today. 
Raggedy Andy: 

We are sorry she didn’t come, 
but we are pleased that you 
are here. Come in. 

(Awkward rag doll and a prin- 
cess enter together.) 

Lazy Jack: 

My Mother called me Lazy Jack 

But with a donkey on my back 

I made the Princess laugh out 
loud 

And so the King was very 
proud. 

He said that she should be my 
bride, 

And Boy, oh Boy, I’m filled with 
pride. 

Princess: 

You see I had been dumb and 
deaf, 

And felt so sorry for myself 

Until I saw this funny boy — 

Since then I’ve talked and 
laughed with joy. 

Raggedy Ann: 

Oh, do come in. We need a 
Princess at our Valentine 
party. And Jack, we know 
your story. You are no longer 
called Lazy Jack. 

Tom Thumb: 

Because I’m small, I’m called 
Tom Thumb, 

But I am not so very dumb; 

When a cow swallowed me in 
hay 

I was smart enough to get 
away. 

Raggedy Andy: 

You are smart, Tom Thumb. 
Come in and join the others. 
Pancho: 

I am the Mexican boy, Pancho, 

Who was a help to Don Fer- 
nando; 

When he saw all his cowboys 
fail 

I caught the Bull With The 
Crooked Tail. 


Raggedy Andy: 

You are a brave boy, Pancho. 
And you made your mama 
and papa very happy with 
the fine gifts you gave them 
when you won the sack of 
gold. Come in. 


Manuella: 


I am Manuella from Mexico, 

And I wanted an American 
dolly so, 

On my fifth birthday one was 
given to me, 

Now I’m as happy as can be. 

Raggedy Ann: 

We are glad, Manuella, that 
you got the blond dolly you 
wanted. Come in to our 
party. Perhaps Cinderella 
will be here soon. 

Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee: 

I’m the Pirate Don Durk of 
Dowdee, 

Who used to rob ships on the 
sea ; 

But now that the ships have 
convoys 

I’m only just one of the boys. 

My coat is still cut with a slash 

And I’ve kept my long black 
mustache, 

But my conduct, you see, is 
just fine 

For I’ve brought you a Valen- 
tine. 

Raggedy Andy: 

It is a treat to have a Pirate 
at our Valentine party. And 
thank you for the Valentine. 
Come in. We will be served 
as soon as Cinderella comes. 

Goldilocks: 

I’m _ Goldilocks who 
know 

That little girls should never 
go 

Into a house when no one’s 
there, 

The bears gave me an awful 
scare. 

Raggedy Ann: 

Come in, Goldilocks. You were 
lucky that the bears were 
friendly. 

Pinocchio: 

I’m the puppet, Pinocchio, 

Who was made by old Geppetto. 

The Blue Fairy granted him 
his wish. 

And said as she gave her wand 
a swish, 

“To you the breath of life I 
give, 

Awake, Pinocchio, and live! 


didn’t 


Be good and bring Geppetto 


Joy 


And grow to be a helpful boy.” 
And I did. 
(As the marionette is worked 
to keep time with the music, 
the group may sing the song 
on record No. 2238 A, Pinoc- 
chio, Peter Pan Records, nar- 
rated by John Bradford and 
Bobby Hookey, with Peter 
Pan Orchestra.) 
Raggedy Andy: 
We have read about your ad- 
ventures, Pinocchio. 
Welcome to our party. 
(Sleeping Beauty and Prince 
enter together.) 
Sleeping Beauty: 
When I was small a mean fairy 


said 

I’d prick my finger and fall 
down dead. 

But I just slept a hundred 
years 

Waiting for a Prince who had 
no fears. 

Prince: 

I went to the tower and found 
her there, 

A Sleeping Beauty beyond 
compare; 

A good fairy granted me my 
wish 

And she awakened with my 
kiss. 


Raggedy Andy: 

How wonderful to have royal- 
ty at our party. Come in. 
Timmy: 

I think I sort of played a trick 

On Sister Judy and Brother 


Dick. 

Their Mother promised a pet 
for them 

And I am it. Their Brother, 
Tim. 

At first they thought I was too 
new, 

But when I learned to peek-a- 
boo 

They were happy for me to 
stay 

And so I’ve come to your party 
today. 


Raggedy Ann: 

How happy we are to have 
you, Timmy. Come in. We 
shall be served as soon as 
Cinderella arrives. 
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(Peter Pan, Windy and Tinker 
Bell enter together.) 
Peter Pan: 
I am Peter Pan, you under- 
stand, 
I flew with my friends to Nev- 
erland 
Where we had an exciting trip 
With Captain Hook on his pi- 
rate ship. 
Windy: 
I am Windy, who told the tall 
tales 
That took us on the Neverland 
trails. 
I’m very glad we can be here 
To join you in your Valentine 
cheer. 
Tinker Bell: 
I am a friend Peter Pan could 
trust 
To scatter magic fairy dust; 
So it was easy as could be 
To fly to your party, you see. 
Raggedy Andy: 
How glad we are to meet all 
three of you in person. Come 
in. Surely Cinderella will be 
here soon. Then Beloved Be- 
lindy will serve us Valentine 
tarts. 
Real Princess: 
I am a Princess who is real, 
On top of forty beds I could 
feel 
A tiny, little, dried-up pea- 
Proof for the Prince to marry 
me. 


Grammar In Rhyme 


Three little words, you often see, 
Are ARTICLES A, AN and THE. 
A NOUN is the name of anything, 


Raggedy Ann: 

You are a real Princess, we 
are sure. Come in. Cinderel- 
la will be here any minute. 
Then we will be served. 

Cinderella: 

Oh dear, oh dear, I’m running 
late 

And so you see, I cannot wait 

To join you in Valentine fun— 

I really must just speak and 
run. 

My Fairy Godmother warned 
me 

To leave before the 
strikes three. 

If I should stay I am afraid 

I’ll change back to a cinder 
maid. 

(She rushes away calling, 

“I’m so sorry. Good-by, good- 

by!) 

Beloved Belindy: 

The Valentine tarts are ready 
to be served in the dining 
room but we cannot enjoy 
them without Cinderella. 

Raggedy Ann: (To audience) 

It is too bad Cinderella couldn’t 
stay. 

But it is time for our Story- 
book friends to return to the 
books where we may read 
about them again and again. 
Happy Valentine to every- 
one. 


clock 


The End. 


Some Values That May Be Found 
In This Activity 


. Learning is in proportion to 
the amount of interest. 
The children were intrinsi- 
cally interested and the stories 
took on added meaning as 
they became more familiar 
with the characters. 


. It provided for reading, writ- 
ing, creative art and oral ex- 
pression based on interest. 


. It utilized the natural inclina- 
tion of children to make-be- 
lieve, developed poise in ap- 
pearing before a group and 
improved the speech in pitch, 
quality, enunciation and pro- 
nunciation. 


. It offered an opportunity to 
learn and participate in polite 
behavior at a social function. 


. A democratic classroom at- 
mosphere contributes most to 
the learning process. The chil- 
dren had a voice in planning 
and carrying out of all the ac- 
tivities. (Bringing the dolls, 
finding and bringing the sto- 
ries and records, arranging 
and decorating the table as a 
yard, making the dolls stands 
of clay and sticks, discussing 
and writing the speaking 
parts.) 


As SLOWLY, QUICKLY, ILL or WELL, 
CONJUNCTIONS join the words together — 
As men AND women, wind AND weather. 


As SCHOOL, or GARDEN, HOOP, or SWING. 


ADJECTIVES tell the kind of Noun, 
As GREAT, SMALL, PRETTY, WHITE or 


BROWN. 


Instead of Nouns the PRONOUNS stand, 

HER head, HIS face, YOUR arm, MY hand. 
VERBS tell of something being done — 

TO READ, COUNT, LAUGH, SING, JUMP or 


RUN. 


The PREPOSITION stands before 
A Noun, as IN or THROUGH the door. 


The INTERJECTION shows surprise, 


SPEECH, 


How things are done the ADVERBS tell, 
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As OH, how pretty! AH, how wise! 
The WHOLE are called NINE PARTS of 


When reading, writing, speaking teach. 


Anonymous. 
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The Photographer 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the author 


One DAY Mrs. Goose 
plopped into Mr. Gobbler’s Gro- 
cery Store and announced, “This 
is a very important day in my 
life. I have decided to be a pho- 
tographer.” 

“Well, then, you will need a 
camera,” said Mr. Gobbler. “But 
suppose I just rent you one. Then 
you can try it out, and see how 
you like being a photographer.” 

“Oh, I think I’ll like it,” Mrs. 
Goose told him. “I can take pic- 


tures of my friends, and they will 
give me money for them. I shall 
be rich.” 

“Do you know how to take pic- 
tures?” 

“No. But you can show me.” 

“Well, I can show you a little 
about it.”” Mr. Gobbler got a cam- 
era from a case, and gave her a 
short lesson. “Now we will put 
film into it, and you will be ready 
to begin.” 


When Mrs. Goose went, she 


TESS 


said, again, “This is a very im- 
portant day in my life.” 

She decided to go first to Mrs. 
Squirrel’s. “Would you like to 
have your picture taken? I’m a 
photographer now.” 

Mrs. Squirrel was making pies. 
She didn’t even look up. She 
asked, ‘““What do you know about 
taking pictures?” 

“Mr. Gobbler showed me. You 
look through it—like this. Then 
you snap this. Then you turn it 
on,” said Mrs. Goose, waving the 
camera, to make Mrs. Squirrel 
look. 

She did. “Well, all right,” she 
said. “You can try. I’ll sit in my 
chair by the window, and, if the 


“Don’t keep chewing as though you were eating a nut,” she said. 
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picture is good, I might buy it for 
some of my relatives.” 

So Mrs. Squirrel sat down, and 
Mrs. Goose told her to fix her 
paws just so, and curl her tail 
gracefully. “And don’t look so 
starey. And don’t keep chewing, 
as though you were eating a nut.” 

“T am eating a nut.” 

“Well, Pll wait till you swallow 

Mrs. Goose snapped two pic- 
tures. “Tomorrow we’ll see what 
you look like. Mr. Gobbler will 
develop the film.” 

She went next to Black Cat’s. 
“Let me take your picture. This 
is a very important day in my life. 
I’m a photographer now.” 

“What do you know about tak- 
ing pictures?” 

“You'll see. Stand over there by 
the fence.” 


“Oh, all right. I'll take a 
chance.” 
“Don’t keep swishing your 


tail,”’ Mrs. Goose told him. 

“I always swish my tail when 
I’m nervous,” said Black Cat. “Or 
when I don’t like things.” 

“Why are you nervous now? 
And what don’t you like?” 

“You make me nervous, holding 
that camera as though you were 
going to throw it at me. And I 
don’t like standing still, this 
way.” 

“Well, ll hurry.” Snap. 
“There’s one. Snap. There’s an- 
other.” 

“Well, it looked like an awful 
hurry to me,” said Black Cat. 
“You didn’t even look at me.” 

“Tomorrow we’ll get the pic- 
tures,” said Mrs. Goose happily. 
“T know you just can’t wait.” 


She pretended to dance 
FEBRUARY, 1956 
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“These are strange pictures,” said Mr. Gobbler. 


“T can’t wait to have this over,” 
said Black Cat. But Mrs. Goose 
just laughed. She went next to 
Mr. Pig’s. 

“Would you like to have your 
picture taken—by me, a photo- 
grapher?” 

“No. You are not a_photo- 
grapher. And why should I go to 
all that fuss?” 

“It’s no fuss at all. I’ll take a 
picture, and you can give it to 
your aunt Pink for a present.” 

“T don’t need to give my aunt 
Pink a present. She’s “had her 
birthday already.” 

“Oh—just a quick snap. For 
fun.” 

“No fun for me,” said Mr. Pig, 
and he began to run, and laugh. 
Mrs. Goose chased him with the 
camera. He ran to the fence and 
tried to climb it; he hurled himself 
over it, fell down on the other 
side, and ran away, laughing. 


e 
° 


She crossed her legs. 


“I got you!” said Mrs. Goose 
“T got you!” 

But Mr. Pig was a long way 
off, by that time. 

Mrs. Goose took the camera to 
Mr. Gobbler. ‘Here is the film, all 
finished,” she said; “please take 
it out. And I want big pictures.” 

“You mean enlargements?” 

“Yes. Then my friends wiil be 
all the gladder to buy them.” 

The next day she went and 
asked if they were ready. 

“Well, I worked on them a long 
time last night,’”’ Mr. Gobbler told 
her. “Here are the only three that 
came out at all. Enlarged.” 

Mrs. Goose looked. There was 
one of Mrs. Squirrel’s house wall, 
and way down at the bottom, the 
top of her head. There was one 
of Black Cat’s legs. There was 
one of Mr. Pig going over the 
fence; but what showed of him 
was mostly his curly tail. 


She lay down 
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Mrs. Hen, who was there beside 
the counter, began to laugh. 

Mrs. Goose pretended not to be 
surprised at the pictures. “They 
are unusual,” she said. “Maybe 
my friends will like them just be- 
cause they are unusual.” 

She went first to Mrs. Squir- 
rel’s. “Here is your picture.” 

Mrs. Squirrel looked. “Why,” 
she said, “that’s the wall of my 
house—and all that shows of me 
is just the top of my head. Two 
ears, and two starey eyes.” 

“Well, I told you not to look so 
starey.” 

“But I don’t want a picture of 
the top of my head!” snapped 
Mrs. Squirrel, and marched into 
the house. 

Mrs. Goose went to Black Cats. 
“T have your picture,” she said. 

Black Cat looked at it. “Just my 
legs!’ he said. “I don’t want a 
picture of just my legs. No one 
else would want it, either. No, 
thank you.” He went away mut- 
tering; “Just my legs!” 

Mrs. Goose went to Mr. Pig’s. 
“Look,” she said. “Here is your 
picture. You can see your tail, and 
a little piece of the edge of your 
side. And it’s good of the fence; 
very good.” 

Mr. Pig stared. ‘“‘Who wants a 
picture of his tail and a little 
piece of the edge of his side?’ he 


Of 


Baby brother and little gray mouse 

Went for a visit at grandma’s house, 
Grandma made them a nice cheese cake 
And they ate till they had a stomach ache. 


Grandpa, at the head of the table, 
Ate and ate all he was able. 
Baby mouse sat in a high chair, 

He looked so cunning sitting there. 


Then after their supper was over 

Little gray mouse played in the clover, 
And grandpa went to the woodshed 

To put the baby mouse to bed. 


said. ‘Who wants a picture of a 
fence?” He stamped away. 

Mrs. Goose moved on. She felt 
a little sad. “I didn’t get along 
very well taking pictures of my 
friends,” she sighed. “But I still 
have the camera. So, I’ll just take 
some pictures of anything, for 
practice. I probably need prac- 
tice.” 

She snapped Mr. Goat, from a 
distance. He didn’t even know it.” 
She snapped the Pop-Rabbits’ 
clothesline, with all the pajamas 
and skirts and towels blowing in 
the wind. She snapped the gar- 
bage can at the cafeteria, a news- 
paper on the sidewalk, a cloud in 
the sky. Then she took the camera 
to Mr. Gobbler. 

“Here are some pictures ready 
to be developed,” she said. ““You 
were right; my first ones didn’t 
turn out very well. But please 
take this film out; put in a new 
one.” 

Mr. Gobbler went into his little 
dark room. In a few minutes he 
came back. “Mrs. Goose,” he said, 
“I think you had better give up 
trying to take pictures. This time 
you were snapping away— and 
there was no film in the camera at 
all!” 

“So of course there can’t be any 
pictures,” said Mrs. Goose bright- 
ly. “I see that. What a shame I 


asked you to put a new film in. 
Because now I should use it. Oh, 
dear, I would much rather have 
my picture taken—than take 
pictures!” 

That gave Mr. Gobbler an idea. 
“Why don’t you let me take some 
of you? Then you can give them 
to your friends. I believe they 
would like that better than buy- 
ing their own portraits.” 

Mrs. Goose looked happy, at 
last. “Yes, do that,” she said. 
“And I shall get myself into all 
sorts of different positions.” 

She did. Some of them were 
quite crazy. She pretended to 
dance; she crossed her legs, and 
spread her wings; she lay down 
and lifted her neck up high. Mr. 
Gobbler did nothing to stop her. 
“Just let her be happy,” he mut- 
tered to himself. 

When she went for the pictures 
the next day she was delighted 
with them. 

But did she give them to her 
friends? No indeed. She put them 
up in a row on her wall. 

“How did you happen to have 
so many pictures of yourself 
strung along like that?’ asked 
Mrs. Squirrel. ‘Why on earth did 
you have them taken?” 

“Because it was a very impor- 
tant day in my life,” Mrs. Goose 
told her. “The day I decided not 
to be a photographer.” 


A Little Gray Mouse 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Little gray mouse came home quite late 
And he nibbled a piece of cake... 

Then he crawled in bed with baby brother 
Right beside his fond grandmother. 


Bright and early the very next day 
He went out to the barn to play, 
He climbed up in the horse’s stall 
And up and down the old stone wall. 


Little gray mouse had loads of fun 
Because he loved to run and run, 
When he saw the farmer’s cat go by 


Gray mouse made his little feet fly 


Back to his grandmother’s nice house, 


‘Because... he was a smart little mouse! 
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Christopher Andrew 
and His Flying Wings 


CATHERINE URBAN 


Me. AND MRS. Chatter 
Squirrel often commented on the 
differences of their children. Oh, 
all four had the Chatter noses and 
Mary Genevieve and Louise Mar- 
guerite had the smooth silvery 
grey fur that distinguished their 
mother, Arabella. 

But now that the four children 
were growing up, their parents 
realized that they were all dif- 
ferent as to temperament and in- 
clinations. 

Mary Genevieve was the great- 
est little busybody you would 
ever chance to meet. Even for a 
frisky little squirrel she was an 
excessive chatterer! If she wasn’t 
talking to old Mrs. Big Tail down 
on the lower limb, she was over 
at the Twinkles making up stories 
to tell to the new little ones. She 
always had something to say! 
And Louise Marguerite was a nat- 
ural homemaker, cooking and 
cleaning the live long day and tak- 
ing great pride in every house- 
hold task. 

As for the boys, Wilfred Carl- 
ton was an athlete and traveler. 
Even when first out of the nest 
he went away over to the plum 
tree, two oaks, a garage, and a 
clothesline away. All by himself. 
His parents had been most con- 
cerned. But now he was growing 
up and as Mr. Chatter said, a boy 
had to be a little independent, if 
he were ever to amount to any- 
thing. 

And then, the Chatters would 
both look rather sadly at Chris- 
topher Andrew. Because, Christ- 
opher Andrew, their youngest 
child, didn’t chatter or work or 
travel. He just dreamed. 

He would go out on a sturdy 
limb of the smallest oak, where 
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he had an excellent view of the 
whole garden, and there he would 
sit or lie or sprawl. Sometimes he 
would look for hours at a little 
caterpillar trying to climb up the 
side of the tree. Then again, he 
would lie on his back and watch 
the fluffy white clouds float across 
the blue sky. Or stare at the birds 
flying about overhead. That is 
what he liked most of all to do. 
To watch the birds. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chatter worried 
about him and his laziness a 
great deal. They even talked the 
matter over with young Dr. Owl 
who was very modern with the 
latest ideas. He advised them not 
to worry. As long as Christopher 
Andrew didn’t get into mischief 
and was healthy and good-na- 
tured, there was no need to fret. 
“And anyway,” young Dr. Owl 
said, “Dreamers have their place 
in the world. Most inventive 
geniuses are dreamers at heart. 
They look at and study things for 
a long time, and then, suddenly, 
Wham! they get an idea and go to 
work!” 

And that is just what happened 
to Christopher Andrew! As I told 
you, he loved to watch the birds 
circle about the sky. And he 
talked to every bird he met and 
learned all about their ways. How 
they travel from the warm cli- 
mates to the cooler ones in spring 
and back again in the fall. It all 
sounded very wonderful to Chris- 
topher Andrew. He thought it 
would be most exciting to fly with 
the birds. And so he began to 
think and to plan and to act! He 
decided that he would learn to 
fly. 

Johnny Blue-Jay was a very 
special friend and he goodna- 


turedly let Christopher Andrew 
study his wings for as long as the 
little squirrel wished. Johnny also 
gave up some of his loose feathers 
and kept his sharp eye open for 
others. For Christopher Andrew 
had decided to make himself a 
pair of wings. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chatter Squirrel 
suddenly found that their young- 
est child was very busy indeed! 
He was always chasing about af- 
ter fallen feathers or gathering 
rosin to use as glue to stick them 
together or searching for short 
rubber bands. Christopher An- 
drew needed the bands to keep the 
wings on his front feet so that he 
could stretch them out when he 
wished. 

Mary Genevieve and Louise 
Marguerite and Wilfred Carlton 
were busy, too. It was soon to be 
Arabella’s birthday and they were 
planning to give their mother a 
very special birthday present. 
They wanted Christopher An- 
drew to help them think of some- 
thing nice for her, but he was so 
wrapped up with his great inven- 
tion of flying wings for adventur- 
ous squirrels, that he always for- 
got to attend their secret meet- 
ings. The others were quite dis- 
couraged because Christopher 
Andrew was the one who thought 
up good ideas for gifts or names. 

“It’s a pity Christopher An- 
drew couldn’t come to this meet- 
ing,” Mary Genevieve said in dis- 
gust as the three waited for their 
brother to show up at the third 
meeting they had arranged. 

“He forgets everything since 
he has been working on those silly 
wings,” Louise Marguerite com- 
piained. 

“But I’m sure he’d want to 
help with Mother’s birthday pres- 
ent,” Wilfred Carlton assured 
them. “He loves her just as much 
as we do!” 

“And he does always think of 
the best ideas!” Mary Genevieve 
added. 

“Of course, I’m going to make 
a wonderful birthday cake,” 
Louise Marguerite suggested. 
“But that isn’t enough!” cried 
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her brother and sister together. 

“Mother must have a wonder- 
ful birthday cake and a wonderful 
gift! And tomorrow is her birth- 
day!’ Mary Genevieve exclaimed. 

“The thing to do,” said Wilfred 
Carlton thoughtfully, “The only 
thing to do, is help Christopher 
Andrew get his wings finished. 
Then he’ll be able to think of a 
gift for mother!” 


“That’s a wonderful idea!” 
Mary Genevieve cried. 
“The very thing!” agreed 


Louise Marguerite. 


So off they scattered to gather 
rosin and feathers. Wilfred Carl- 
ton, who ventured away past the 
almond grove into the Howard’s 
patio actually found two small 
rubber bands. Christopher An- 
drew was simply delighted when 
they brought him all their things. 
He promised to think of a gift 
just as soon as he had tried out 
the wings. And he got right to 
work. 

He had blue feathers from 
Johnny and red feathers from 
the breasts of the robins. A few 
bright orange ones from the 
wings of the red-winged black- 
birds and some yellow ones from 
a goldfinch. And of course he had 
a lot of ordinary black and grey 
and brown ones from all the birds 
and from the chickens of the farm 
yard. 

Johnny Blue-Jay helped all he 
could. He was always ready to 
spread his wings so that Christo- 
pher Andrew could look at them. 
But the little squirrel found that 
he could not make his wings that 
way. He had no way to spread 
them. He had to make them open, 
in a fan-shape as a bird’s are 
when flying. But he put the fea- 
thers together most beautifully 
as to color arrangement. Every- 
one admired them. “They’re simp- 
ly beautiful,” Arabella said look- 
ing at them rather wistfully. “I 
do hope you won’t break them, 
Christopher Andrew!” 

But Christopher Andrew was 
too excited to even answer. He 
carried the wings up to the high- 
est limb of the tallest oak and 
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with Johnny to help, used the rub- 
ber bands to secure a wing to 
each front foot. 

“Now, all you have to do is to 
jump off and flap the wings and 
you'll fly!” Cried Johnny excited- 
ly. “It’s easy!” 

Christopher Andrew nodded. 
He drew a deep breath and 
jumped. And he tried hard to 
flap the wings. But he couldn’t. 
His front feet wouldn’t bend up 
at the sides so that he could flap 
them like a bird. Instead Christo- 
pher Andrew reached out as he 
naturally would when jumping 
from one limb to another. Well, 
Christopher Andrew didn’t fly. 
He just floated gracefully, though 
rather rapidly, down to _ the 
ground. 

The Chatters and all their 
friends had been watching with 
keen interest. Arabella was down 
on the lowest limb of the live oak 
and she was so startled when she 
saw Christopher Andrew falling 
to the ground that she fell the 
few feet to the earth in a faint. 

Christopher Andrew was not 
at all hurt. The wings had broken 
his fall. One was badly crushed 
but the other had broken loose 
and lay unharmed near by. The 
squirrels all gathered about Ara- 
bella. 

“Oh, my!” chattered Mary Gen- 
evieve, ‘“‘Mother’s hurt! Mother’s 
hurt!” 

“Hush!” cried Chatter excited- 
ly. “Stay away everyone! Give her 
air! Where’s young Dr. Owl?” 

Young Dr. Owl was coming 
from the birch where he had been 
watching just as fast as his short 
wings could carry him, but in the 
mean time, the practical Louise 
Marguerite had picked up Chris- 
topher Andrew’s good wing and 
was busy fanning Arabella with 
it. 

Arabella began to stir. Chris- 
topher Andrew ran to Louise 
Marguerite and rather rudely 
grabbed the wing from her paws. 
Arabella opened her eyes. “Oh, 
Christopher,” she cried, “I 
thought you’d be hurt!” 

“Not a scratch,” he answered 


and he sounded more excited 
than disappointed. 

“I’m sorry you couldn’t fly,” his 
father said after assuring himself 
that Arabella was unharmed. 

“IT don’t see why you even 
tried,” Johnny Blue-Jay argued. 
“If I didn’t have to go south for 
food and warmth, I’d never care 
to leave this beautiful spot.” 

“It was worth trying, though,” 
insisted young Dr. Owl. 

“But you’re not going to do it 
again?” Arabella asked anxiously. 

“Remember what you prom- 
ised, Christopher Andrew,” shout- 
ed Wilfred Carlton. “You haven’t 
time to try again!” 

“Remember about tomorrow!” 
cried Mary Genevieve. 

“You promised to think of 
something,” exclaimed Louise 
Marguerite. 

“I don’t have to think about 
it!” Christopher Andrew an- 
swered. 

“Why, Christopher Andrew,” 
shouted Wilfred Carlton. “You 
promised! And we all helped 
you!” 

“And tomorrow is Mother’s 
birthday and we haven’t got her 
present yet!” chattered Mary 
Genevieve. Then she put her paws 
over her mouth. 

“You always talk too much,” 
said Wilfred Carlton in disgust. 

“Come, come, children,” 
soothed Arabella. “Please don’t 
quarrel! You don’t have to get me 
any present!” 

“But we want to!” cried Wil- 
fred Carlton, “and Christopher 
Andrew promised to help us think 
of something after we gathered 
feathers for him. I even found the 
rubber bands. And now he’s going 
back on his word!” 

“No, I’m not!” protested Chris- 
topher Andrew. 

“But you said that you weren’t 
going to think about a gift!” cried 
Wilfred Carlton. 

“But I don’t have to!” ex- 
plained Christopher Andrew. “I 
already have a gift for mother! 
One that we all helped to make!” 
and he brought out the unbroken 
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The Bittern 
And His Sun Dance 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Tue BITTERN woke when 
the red light of sunrise fell across 
his eyelids. The bird had slept 
hidden on a tiny islet near the 
river bank. There, in the tall 
grasses, no crocodile would see 
him in his bright feathers. 

Monkeys woke and began to 
chatter as they swung from 
branch to branch on shore. And 
the birds of the high Brazil-nut 
treetops began calling to one an- 
other. A flock of parrots flew to 
breakfast on the ripe fruit of an- 
other tree. Day had begun in the 
tropic rain-forest. 

The Bittern looked about him 
with sharp eyes, but he could see 
no danger near. And he had 
something important on hand for 
today. 

But first, he was hungry. Birds 
need so much food, and the 
nights were twelve hours long. 

The Amazon River had been in 
flood. Its waters had spread for 
miles through the forest that bor- 
dered it. Now, though, the flood 
waters were going down. That 
left pools like tiny lakes along 
where its banks had been. And 
here any number of baby fish had 
been left behind. 

The Bittern waded across a 
shallow place, his long legs mak- 
ing it easy for him to keep his 
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feathers dry. Once in a pool, he 
began darting his slender head, 
on its long neck, into the waiter. 
Each time he caught one of the 
little fish, he swallowed it as fast 
as he could. There were many 
feathered fishermen about. There 
were long legged cranes that 
waded in. And birds with oily fea- 
thers that could dive for their 
fish without getting wet. 

There were many small fish. 
But for every fish that went dart- 
ing through the water, there were 
many birds that tried to catch it. 
Only the quickest got the prize. 

Now the Bittern wandered 
through the forest. He was lone- 
ly. Yesterday he had seen a pretty 
hen bittern he would like to know 
better. Perhaps he could even 
persuade her to be his mate. 
Then they would build a nest to- 
gether. Where had she gone? Was 
she hiding in the bushes, waiting 
for him to find her? 

Perhaps she would come out 
when he started his dance. He 
was not a song bird. But he had 
another way of trying to please 
her. Flying up on a fallen log, he 
spread his wings to the sunshine. 
Then he spread his tail straight 
out behind. The long feathers of 
wings and tail together covered 
him like an umbrella. Any crea- 


ture in the tree above would have 
seen shining feathers in a sort of 
horseshoe pattern. 

His wings were dark, red, ma- 
roon, rather, with touches of 
olive, and black and gray along 
their edges, and white tips. His 
black head had white stripes un- 
der the eyes. His throat and under 
side were white, and his back — 
beneath the wings — was gray, 
barred with black. He was a 
handsome bird, and his kin were 
found only in the moist tropics of 
the New World. 

For a moment he peered into 
the forest shadows. He could see 
nothing of the pretty hen, but 
he hoped she would see him. He 
began his dance. Hop, hop—hop, 
hop! He spread his lovely wings. 
Up, down, and whirl! There was 
no bird like him anywhere. Hop, 
hop—hop and whirl! 

Couldn’t she see him? Of course 
those red and orange colored 
flowers on the vine that climbed 
the tree were brighter. And the 
yellow butterflies made bright 
spots in the green shade. 

There was perfume of fruit and 
flowers and smell of wet earth. 

A tapir waded down to the 
river to drink, its hoofs spread- 
ing wide on the soft ground. A 
lizard with a long tail ran silently 
up a tree trunk in search of bugs. 
Still the Bittern danced. 

At last — was that a pair of 
bright eyes watching him from 
beneath a clump of ferns? Yes, it 
was the same plump little hen bit- 
tern he had seen so often. Always 

(Turn to Page 59) 
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re night. As fast as she could, she 


‘§ waddled down the old cowpath 


soon was curled up on her 
“44 comfortable, grassy bed in the 


Mrs. Skunk whirled about and raised her bushy tail. 


The Striped Skunk 


B. F. BISHOP 


One MILD February after- 
noon, the bright sun warmed the 
old pastureland. Mrs. Skunk in 
her home in the hollow, mossy old 
log heard the drip, drip of melt- 
ing snow. She stretched and 
yawned and finally opened her 
eyes. Soon she walked to the open 
end of the hollow log and stood 
gazing at the snowbanks glitter- 
ing in the sunshine. She sat there 
for a while, straightening her 
rumpled fur. It had not been 
straightened during the long, 
cold winter months. 

Mrs. Skunk’s fur was black, 
with a white patch on the back 
of her neck. White stripes extend- 
ed down her back and along the 
sides of her tail. Her face, also, 
had a white stripe. 

That evening, when the pas- 
tureland was flooded with moon- 
light, she left the old log and 
ambled off along an old, snowy 
cowpath. She paused by the snow- 
covered meadow, where in sum- 
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mer she had eaten so many grass- 
hoppers. But if there were any 
grasshoppers there now, they 
were asleep under the deep snow. 
So Mrs. Skunk waddled along un- 
til she came to Farmer John’s 
barn. 

Through a hole in the big door, 
she entered the warm, cozy build- 
ing. Mrs. Skunk was very hungry. 
Very quietly she wandered 
around the stables. She ate a few 
kernels of corn that the chickens 
had left in their dish. She pounced 
upon a fat mouse that was hiding 
behind a bunch of hay. Mouse 
meat tasted good, but one little 
mouse didn’t make a meal. Final- 
ly she found a nest of eggs that 
Farmer John had forgotten to 
gather. These she ate in a hurry. 
It took every one of them to satis- 
fy her appetite. 

Now Mrs. Skunk thought of 
her warm, cozy nest in the old 
mossy log in the pastureland. It 
was a good place to be on a winter 


old log. 
After that, Mrs. Skunk left her 


A log home every mild, moonlit 


night. Sometimes she just wan- 
dered around for a while; often 
she met other skunks and visited 
with them. And so the winter 
passed. 

One day in early spring, Mrs. 
Skunk decided that she needed a 
new home. A short distance away, 
under a pile of stones near Farm- 
er John’s meadow, was a deserted 
woodchuck’s hole. Into this she 
began carrying leaves and grass. 

When the home was finished, 
Mrs. Skunk began to spend much 
of her time there. At first she 
was alone, but one April day eight 
baby skunks came to live with 
her. They were blind, naked, help- 
less, ugly little things. 

For several weeks the babies 
lay curled up in their nests. Then 
one evening they came to the 
doorway of the burrow, and fol- 
lowed their mother along the old 
cowpath. It was a pretty sight to 
see them waddling in single file 
across the pastureland. 

Often the mother led them to 
Farmer John’s garbage can. Here 
they always found a delicious sup- 
per of bacon rinds, cheese rinds, 
and many other things that they 
liked. Father Skunk often went 
with them on these trips. 

Sometimes they went to a field 
near by where Mother Skunk 
taught them to dig for worms and 
insects. Sometimes they went on 
a grasshopper hunt. That was 
best of all, for grasshopper meat 
was their favorite food. 

One night when they were eat- 
ing an especially good supper 
from the garbage can, Farmer 
John’s dog heard them and came 
to drive them away. But they did 
not move from the can. Mother 
Skunk stamped her black forefeet 
in a way that the dog understood. 
He knew what to expect if he 
came nearer. 

Very calmly the whole skunk 
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family pulled pork rinds and 
other food from the garbage can 
and ate them. 

Soon the dog moved nearer 
again. Then Mrs. Skunk whirled 
about and raised her bushy tail. 
She stamped hard and growled a 
little. The big dog knew all about 
Mrs. Skunk’s scent gun. He did 
not care to have her use it. He 
turned quickly and hurried back 
to the barn. 

When the skunk family had 
eaten their fill, they ambled back 
to their underground home in the 
pastureland. The skunk family 
liked fruits and berries, too. 
Sometimes they hunted mice, 
snakes, frogs, and other little ani- 
mals. If they found a bird’s nest 
on the ground, they ate the eggs. 

One night they found a hole in 
the meadow under the clover 
plants. They smelled at the open- 
ing. Then they began to dig. 
When the hole was big enough, 
down reached the little black 
paws and out came a mouthful of 
wasps. The wasps were too sleepy 
to fly away. It did not take the 
young skunks long to finish them. 

Skunks have very few enemies 
of which they are afraid. As they 


wander through the woods, every 
animal moves out of the way for 
them, for none like the contents 
of that scent gun which they all 
carry and know how to use. The 
skunks feel so safe that some- 
times they get careless. 

There is one, however, who is 
not afraid of the scent gun and 
who does not mind the taste of 
its contents. That is the Great 
Horned Owl. 

And so it was that, as Mr. Owl 
was sitting on an old stub, watch- 
ing for some unwary little animal 
to come along, Mrs. Skunk and 
her family were just returning to 
their pasture home. Suddenly Mr. 
Owl flew from his perch. His soft 
feathers did not make a sound. 
But Mrs. Skunk saw the big 
bird’s shadow. At word from her, 
every little skunk dodged under 
a thorn-apple bush. The owl could 
not catch them there. So, with an 
angry cry, he flew away to an- 
other part of the woods. 

After a while, the skunk family 
came out of their hiding place and 
started for their burrow-home. 
There they cuddled down to sleep 
until another night would bring 
them more adventures. 


The Giants Of 
Animal Land 


BERNICE M. CHAPPEL 


D O YOU know which animals 
are the giants of animal land? 
What are the largest animals in 
the world today? Elephants? No, 
there are animals much larger 
than elephants. In fact, there are 
animals living today that weigh 
as much as fifty elephants. They 
are larger than the huge dinosaur 
which once roamed over the earth. 

Are you puzzled? Do you think 
it is not possible to find animals as 
large or larger than a dinosaur on 
the earth today? 

These animals can be found in 
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the ocean. No, they are not some 
kind of fierce sea monsters. They 
are generally good-natured and 
harmless. These animals are the 
great blue whales. 

Are you thinking that whales 
are fish? They are like fish in only 
two ways. First their bodies are 
streamlined in shape like that of 
fish, and second, they live in water 
as fish do. 

Let’s see if I can prove to you 
that whales are animals. Whales 
breathe air. They come to the top 
of the water and fill their lungs 


with air. Then they dive and hold 
their breath until they come up 
again. Usually a whale will stay 
under water only twenty minutes 
or half an hour. However, if they 
are frightened or wounded they 
may stay submerged for an hour. 
Whales will drown if they can not 
get air. When they come to the top 
of the water, they blow the old, 
staie air out of their lungs 
through their nostrils which are 
on top of their heads. 

Men who go to sea to hunt 
whales watch for them to come 
to the top of the water to “spout’’. 
“Thar she blows” is the cry that 
goes up from a whaling ship when 
the men see a white, misty column 
rising from the nostrils of a 
whale. People used to believe that 
the whales blew water out of their 
nostrils. Now we know that this 
column is only very warm, moist 
air which condenses when _ it 
strikes the cool air. This forms 
a column of cloudy white vapor 
above the surface of the ocean. 
You have often seen the same 
thing happen when you suddenly 
breathe out warm air on a cold 
winter morning. 

So there we have one reason 
why whales are not fish — they 
breathe air. 

Fish are cold blooded. The 
temperature of their blood 
changes’ the temperature of the 
water around them changes. 
Whales, like all land animals, and 
like humans, are warm blooded. 
That is, their blood stays the 
same temperature, no matter how 
warm or how cold the water 
around them becomes. They have 
a layer of fat, or blubber under 
their skin to keep them warm. If 
a whale lives in very cold water, 
his layer of blubber grows thick- 
er to keep him warm. We humans 
put on more clothes to keep us 
warm, but a whale grows more 
blubber. 

Then, a second reason why 
whales are not fish is that whales 
are warm blooded animals. 

Fish lay eggs and their young 
hatch from the eggs, but baby 
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WINTER TIME IS WITH US 


Helen Strimple 


(A nature project for the month of February planned for classroom discussion together with suggested activities) 


The illustration is planned to coordinate with the class discussion. 


Why is the sun so much warmer in the summer 
than in Winter? 


Explain how our shadows are longer in Winter. 


Are our winter days as long as summer ones? 


Have them check time of sun’s rising and setting. 


Why do we have snow instead of rain? (Go outsid~ 
when it snows and observe shapes of snowflakes) 


Where are most of the birds at this time of year? 


Have them look for different birds who live with us 
in Winter on their way to school. 


How do plants (including trees) live through the 
winter ? 


Do we see flowers blooming out-of-doors? 
Where are the insects? 
How do you dress in Winter? 


What games do you play? 


The chipmunk, the wild rabbit, the nuthatch, the chick-a-dee, a cocoon and a flower bulb are 


shown to answer questions above. 
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Crabs and Cocoanuts 


LUCILLE H. BECKHART 


W uo EVER HEARD of 
crabs that climbed trees, and ate 
cocoanuts! 

As a general rule, crabs are 
just crabs, and never come in for 
much attention—unless one hap- 
pens to attach itself firmly to your 
toe while wading in a shallow 
stream. But one variety, living in 
the tropics, prefers dry land to 
the water, climbs trees, and lives 
on cocoanuts. 

This crab often attains a length 
of two feet, and actually does 
climb trees. Whether the tree 
climbing jaunts are for the pur- 
pose of obtaining nuts or just the 
fibre of the nut, is not known. 

In order that they may have 
everything very convenient these 
peculiar creatures live right un- 
der the cocoanut trees. Some au- 
thorities say that they climb the 
palms, throw the cocoanut down, 
and then return to earth — and 
their meal. Others say that since 
there are always plenty of cocoa- 
nuts on the ground, there would 
be no need for tree climbing and 
cocoanut throwing. But all agree 
that the crab first shreds off the 


husk, fibre by fibre. They always 
begin at the end under which the 
three eye-holes of the cocoanut 
are. Next Mr. Crab hammers with 
his heavy powerful claws at one 
of the eyeholes. When the opening 
is made, he turns around and in- 
serts his thin hind leg, which is 
armed with small pincers, into 
the nut, and extracts the edible 
part and eats it. 

The husks which have been 
shredded off are not completely 
wasted. The crab lives in a bur- 
row in the ground and uses some 
of the shreds to make a thick soft 
bed to lie in. 

This particular crab, although 
being a land crab, can. still 
breathe thru its gills as does a 
fish. But in order for them to do 
so, the gills must be kept moist. 
Although they will remain moist 
for a long period of time, toward 
the end of the day, they begin to 
get dry, and have to be moistened 
again. Every night, therefore, the 
cocoanut crabs visit the ocean. 
After a general gill-moistening 
and bath, they return to their 
burrows under the palms— and 
their cocoanuts. 


Book Etiquette 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Select a book with loving care 
And read it to the end; 

Take care of any book you have 
And treat it as a friend. 


Be sure your hands are clean 
and dry 
Before you turn a page; 
This shouldn’t be too difficult 
For those of reading age. 


Put books away where they’ll 
be safe 
When they are not in use; 
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For books respond the same as 
friends 


Who do not like abuse. 


Think clearly as you read each 
page 
The author wrote for you, 
And judge each story honestly 
When you have read it through. 


Give sympathy and thought to 
books 


For they deserve your best; 
A good book is a visitor 
So treat it as a guest! 


Giants of Animal Land 
(From page 56) 


whales are born alive as are other 
baby animals. The mother whale 
feeds her baby milk until it is 
from seven months to a year old. 
The baby sucks milk from the 
mother just like a puppy or kitten. 
What a huge baby a mother whale 
has! The “little’ one may be 
twenty-five feet long, or about 
one-fourth the length of the giant 
mother, who may be over one hun- 
dred feet in length. The “baby” 
may weigh as much as two large 
elephants. Whale mothers, like 
other animal mothers, love their 
babies and try to protect them 
from their enemies. 

So our third reason why whales 
are not fish is that their babies are 
born alive, and are fed on the 
mother’s milk. Are you convinced 
that whales are animals? 

The huge blue whales, the 
giants of animal land, eat only 
small sea animals such as shrimp 
and other tiny creatures. They are 
friendly fellows who like com- 
pany. They travel in groups, or 
schools of from three or four 
whales to great herds of several 
hundred animals. Whales, unlike 
humans and many other animals, 
do not fight among themselves. 
They will not attack a boat unless 
they are wounded. Sometimes 
these giant animals have fun play- 
ing together in the water. In spite 
of their great size, they often leap 
completely out of the water. 

Men have hunted whales for 
many years. Oil which is made 
from the blubber is used in num- 
erous ways. Whalebone, from the 
mouth of the whales, is also used 
by man. The flesh and bones are 
used for fertilizer. So we see that 
these giant animals are useful to 
us. 

We are not sure how long 
whales live. We think they prob- 
ably live less than a hundred 
years. 

There are many kinds of 
whales in the ocean, but the 
largest are the great blue whales. 
They are truly the giants of ani- 
mal land. 
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Children Age Nine 
(From Page 10) 


Illustration 6 — Michael’s twin 
sister Sharon made a cup and 
saucer out of clay. She is now 
sandpapering it. She will then 
take it to the High School art de- 
partment and choose a color for 
her glaze. It will be fired for her. 
She will call for it when it is 
glazed. Sharon likes to make 
things that can be used. 

Illustrations 7 and 8 — Boys 
often like to make big or little 
hats on their clay men. They 
know that these men need extra 
large feet to help them stand. 

Illustration 9 — Here you see 
a volcano. It will soon have a vil- 
lage on its lower slope. The little 
houses are almost finished. 

Illustration 10 — Barbara goes 
to the paint table to find some 
colors. There are many bottles 
there. Which ones does she want 
most? She is trying to choose. - 

Illustration 11 — Very neatly 
she paints the tiny clay house. 
Barbara’s hair is still wet. She 
has been in the swimming pool in 
the elementary school. It was fun 
to swim. It is just as much fun to 
paint the clay things she made 
herself from lumps of clay just 
like gray mud. This is all hers. 
She decided what she wanted to 
make. She made it and chose her 
colors. 

Children may not express their 
appreciation for having art ma- 
terials in good condition. They 
may accept them as they do many 
things at home. They do appreci- 
ate this. When materials are not 
in good order the enthusiasm 
goes. To use the bumpy material, 
the paint could not be as thin as 
milk. It could not be as thick as 
pudding. It had to be like good 
cream. Children need suggestions 
to help them do good work. What 
kind of suggestions? The very 
large brushes do not work as well 
when painting this material. A 
smaller brush which can be in- 
serted in the little cup-shaped 
indentations works better. 

The teacher may suggest many 
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times as children work that they 
take less paint on a brush. It is 
children’s nature to overdo. When 
they use a generous amount on 
a brush it stays in the little in- 
dentations and takes a long time 
to dry. It often runs into nearby 
areas and clouds up the colors. 


Children also appreciate having 
clay in good condition. If it is so 
sticky that the child’s hands have 
shiny sticky clay adhering to them 
the clay is too wet to use. The 
cover can be left off of the large 
clay can overnight and it may 
dry enough to make it in perfect 
condition the next day. If some 
children insist on trying to use 
the clay in this sticky condition, 
the teacher may give them these 
suggestions: (1) Before you wash 
your hands wipe off the sticky 
clay on paper towelling so that 
most of the sticky clay will be in 
the waste basket, not in the sink. 
It takes very little of this sticky 
clay to plug up the sink. If the 
clay is too stiff the teacher often 
needs to lend a helping hand to 
bring it to a good condition. She 
can use rubber gloves to knead 
it. She can poke holes in it and 
put water in the holes. The water 
will seep through the mixture of 
clay and make it pliable and moist 
enough to use. P 

It is important to have a safe 
place where un: nished clay things 
can dry. Sometimes the top 
of a_ steel chest of drawers 
can be used if many layers of 
newspaper are kept under the 
clay things so that the moist clay 
will not rust the steel case. A win- 
dow seat in our art room is very 
handy. Children don’t use the 
window seat for a place to sit. 
The visitors have other chairs. 
The window seat is wide and low, 
Low places are best for children. 
The children can look down at all 
of the little clay things drying on 
the window seat. Next comes a 
problem of some children leaving 
clay things on the window sill too 
long. The wise teacher needs to 
devise many ways to get these 
clay things removed to make room 
for others to dry. 


Christopher Andrew 
(From Page 53) 


wing that he had been holding be- 
hind his back. “Here, Mother,” he 
said happily. “A gift from us all. 
A fan to use on hot summer 
days!” And Christopher Andrew 
handed the beautiful wing to Ara- 
bella. 

“Oh,” cried everyone happily. 
“A fan to keep Arabella cool on 
hot summer days! How wonder- 
ful!” 

Arabella was perfectly de- 
lighted. “Oh, I’m so happy!” she 
cried. “I’m so proud! I think this 
fan is lovely! Thank you all so 
very much!” 

“Well,” agreed Mr. Chatter. 
“It is a lovely fan! And isn’t it 
strange. The wings were a failure 
but Christopher Andrew invented 
a beautiful feather fan!” 

“Not strange at all,” replied 
young Dr. Owl. “That’s the way 
it is with dreamers. Even though 
their first ideas fail, they usually 
succeed in. making something 
worth while!” 

And that’s how it happens that 
the Chatters seldom worry about 
Christopher Andrew anymore. 
They let him dream all he wishes. 
Some day they know, he will get 
another big idea. 


Sun Bittern 

(From Page 54) 
before, she had hidden in her 
feathers that so nearly matched 
the woods. But now she was step- 
ping toward him — just a step at 
a time. And her eyes were 
friendly. 

He had no more than laid his 
feathered head against her warm 
cheek than the first big drops of 
rain fell. It so often did rain at 
this time of day. But it wouldn’t 
last long. The two had to run for 
shelter beneath the wide spread- 
ing ferns. But, wonderful! She 
had decided he was the finest bird 
in all the rain-forest. 

By evening, when frogs began 
to sing their love songs, the two 
young bitterns had begun to build 
their nest. They built it in the low 
branch of a tree near the river’s 
(Turn to Page 62) 
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THE PERRY PICTURES 


For Use in School and Home 


Helpful aids to teachers who have used 
them year in and year out. Lovely sepia 
copies, so inexpensive at ONLY TWO 
CENTS EACH for 30 or more. Over 2,000 
subjects, many suitable for children. 


Prepare NOW for the February birthdays 
>f Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, etc. A 
set of 30 of them for 60 cents. Size 5! x 8. 


Also a set of the 33. PRESIDENTS for 66 


cents. A must for every schoolroom. 


Colored pictures of birds, animals, 
flowers, etc., 7 x 9, 25 for $1.00. Interesting 
and instructive. 


Send for our 56-page CATALOGUE, with 
1600 small illustrations and sample pictures, 
price 25 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 5, Malden, Mass. 


Teachers: College, Secondary, Elemen- 
tary, near degree acceptable in Elem. 
Many vacancies, excellent salaries. Send 
qualifications to Cline Teachers Agency, 
Box 607, East Lansing, Mich. 


ENS Co., INC, 


ee Fall St. Seneca Falls 5, N.Y. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal A venue 
Toronto 4, Ontario Canada 
Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) _ 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


Please send me a copy of “Manual for Teaching with Counting 
Frame,” by Dr. Irving Allen Dodes . . . and information about your 
visual teaching aid toys and equipment. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Please send me a free sample of Dixon Pencils especially designed for 
the primary grades. (This offer limited to Educators only.) 


PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Please send me your 56-page Catalogue, 1600 small illustrations and 
sample pictures. I enclose 25¢. 


M. GRUMBACHER, INC. 


Please send me your 16-page booklet, with color chart, “Oil Painting,” 
wet-on-wet, by Ludolf Liberts. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
Education Department 


Please send me samples of your graduated series of pencils recom- 
mended by primary authorities to develop better handwriting. 


Name 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color folder entitled “Getting the 
Most Out of Crayons.” 


SENECA NOVELTY COMPANY 


Please send me free literature and prices of your rulers to be used 
in elementary grades. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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Listen Teachers 

(From Page 14) 
check every three years. In addi- 
tion, any child whom the teacher 
or parent suspects of having a pos- 
sible hearing loss, is checked, 
regardless of grade. Those child- 
ren who show only a very slight 
loss or other signs of hearing diffi- 
culty should be checked several 
times a year. Some of the signs 
parents and _ teachers’ should 
watch for as indicating possible 
hearing trouble are: 

1. Frequent colds. 

2. Earaches or running ears. 

3. Inattention, listlessness or 
daydreaming 

4. Holding head to one side or 
turning head from side to 
side. 

5. Frequently asking to have 
speech repeated, 

6. Responding to a question in 
such a way as to indicate 
that the question was not 
heard or understood. 

7. Difficulty with school work 
involving oral instruction. 

8. Aggressive or withdrawing 
tendencies in the classroom 
and at home. 

9. Verbal directions or conver- 
sation ignored. 

10. Close observation of your 
face when you talk to him. 

11. Speech deviations such as 
a. slighting of sounds. 

b. monotonous tone of voice. 
c. unusual voice quality. 
Although the above signs may 


help: your 
HEART FUND 


help your 
HEART 


FEBRUARY, 1956 


or may not indicate a possible 
hearing loss, if any of them are 
present it would be wise to have 
the child’s hearing checked, and 
a medical examination if needed. 

If it should be determined that 
a child has a hearing loss, there 
are many things the teacher and 
parent can do to help him. First, 
remember he is a normal child 
who doesn’t hear so well as some 
other children. Treat him as a 
normal child and let him see that 
he has your affection and respect. 
Give him a chance to assume nor- 
mal responsibilities. Encourage 
him to play and mingle with other 
children. They will accept him 
when they understand his prob- 
lem. Let him watch your face 
while you talk, and don’t exagger- 
ate your lip movements, as this 
makes speech harder for him to 
understand. Allow him to move 
freely about the room where he 
may hear speech most advanta- 
geously. Most hard of hearing 
children will not abuse this privi- 
lege. When possible, do not make 
him face the light, but rather 
have the light fall on your face 
when you speak to him. Do not 
correct his speech constantly, but 
accept and encourage it. Speak in 
a normal voice and in full sen- 
tences. If necessary, you may sup- 
plement verbal instructions with 
written instructions. Also, it 
should be remembered that the 
hard of hearing child may become 
fatigued more easily, due to the 
added strain he has in compre- 
hending speech. It is especially 
important to cooperate with the 
parent, doctor, and the speech 
therapist. They are all anxious to 
work with you in helping the hard 
of hearing child to lead a happier, 
richer life. 

While the child with a hearing 
problem is still too widely neglec- 
ted, it is encouraging to note that 
parents, physicians and schools 
are becoming aware of their im- 
portant role in aiding him. By co- 
operation and concerted effort, 
advances can be made in this area 
as has been done in dental and 
visual care. 
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START little hands off right with Eagle 
Alpha. Primary authorities recom end 
its big wood shaft to prevent finger 
cramping . . . its thick, soft lead to mini- 
mize writing effort. 


CONTINUE the good work with Eagle 
Practice ... intermediate between Alpha 
and a normal writing pencil in size of 
wood and in thickness and softness of 
lead. 


COMPLETE the training with a quality 
Eagle pencil of standard diameter. Its 
strong, smooth, durable lead will en- 
courage a legible script that will serve 
your students well throughout their lives. 


for samples, write to EAGLE 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th St., New York City *® 
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Help the pupil learn arithmetic 


SIZE 20” x 32” 


Grade 1-4 Requirement 

Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
now adapted as a modern aid to visualize 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 
arrangement of beads, Sturdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-spring rods each with 10 colorful beads. 
Specify Pana-math for all new or replacement 
counting frame equipment. (Pat. Pend. . . .« 
Reg. App. for) 

@ Time Teaching Clocks * Folding Easels 

Stoves * Sinks * Refrigerators 

Ironing Boards * Educational Toys 

Jig-saw Puzzles * Peg Boards 

Drawing Boards * Playhouse Screens 

Beads 

DEPARTMENT AC 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230 STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 


GRUMBACHER 
"6851" 


EASEL 
BRUSHES 


FINE QUALITY 
BLACK BRISTLE 
poster Long Handle 
casein 
tempera 


e show card 


painting 


Size: & 
Length: 1M, 


Each: .33 


VY, 

iY, Its Itt 

66 83 1.10 
---@ MUST for school work. 
“Stand it on end”... won't go limp 


Write for Ludolfs Liberts’ Booklet 
SPECIFY GRUMBACHER—AT ALL ART STORES 


M. GRUMBACHER 


487 West 33rd St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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Sun Bittern 
(From page 59) 

edge. First, they brought sticks 
and laid them in a pattern they 
knew. A few days later they used 
beakfuls of mud to hold the sticks 
together, and chink the holes in 
the nest. After that, they worked 
hard bringing long grasses to 
make a soft lining. 

In time, there were two eggs 
to guard. Reddish buff eggs. 
When the young birds hatched, 
there would always be enough to 
eat. The time of year didn’t mat- 
ter, in this warm rain-forest. If 
there were ever not enough of 
the tiny fish, there would be frogs, 
or grasshoppers, or beetles, or 
ants. Sometimes they found whole 
armies of ants, more than they 
could gobble up. 

The nest was high enough so 
that no crocodile could reach it. 
And if they hunted only in the 
daytime, they could always see 
danger before it got too near. The 
days were long, even then they 
napped in the afternoon. They 
could always find enough to eat. 


Construction or Destruction 

(From page 21) 
parts were pasted together down 
to the legs. They were left free to 
spread apart and support the ani- 
mals. Each wild beast could keep 
its stance in spite of the jolting of 
the wagon. 

One fourth grade group wished 
to put cars and busses on the 
streets of a town previously built 
of small boxes. It was Tom, a 
bright boy in the class, that came 
up with an idea. He found a 
picture of an automobile about the 
right size. He cut it out and used 
it for a pattern to make two sim- 
ilar shapes. He colored these alike 
and pasted them on either side of 
a small cardboard box. This car 
could stand on the street and not 
be carried away by the first breeze 
that happened along. Bill, Tom‘s 
friend, suggested that they could 
draw their own cars and have 
the size and style they wanted. 
The teacher approved Bill’s idea, 
of course. 

In making animals, buildings 


and vehicles the children found 
occasional use for cylindrical 
boxes. They proved appropriate 
for animal parts. In building a 
farm one oat meal box became a 
silo. In one town a salt box be- 
came an oil truck. One group of 
children found a delightful use of 
round boxes in making a feudal 
castle. Boxes of various sizes 
were put together to make the 
castle and the round boxes were 
put at each and every corner. The 
top edge was serated. Small slits 
of windows were cut here and 
there in the towers. With a moat 
all around the castle it was im- 
pervious to all enemies. 

A project that calls for cylin- 
drical boxes and that shape only, 
is the making of totem poles. One 
third grade studied various In- 
dian tribes and was particularly 
interested in those that made 
totem poles. The children thought 
it would be a good idea to re- 
present their own families and 
relatives on totem poles. Each 
child brought several salt boxes 
or any others that were of the 
same size and shape. The first 
problem was to make the poles 
stand upright. 

“Fill the bottom one with dirt,” 
one child said. 

“If you can find sand that would 
be cleaner,” the teacher said. And 
so sand was used. 

Gummed tape was used to fast- 
en each box to the one above. If 
the school has no gummed tape on 
hand strips of paper and paste 
can be used. When the boxes were 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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in place making a pole, each pupil 
had to decide for himself whether 
he would paint the entire pole, 
then paint the features later, or 
paint or draw the faces on 
separate pieces of drawing paper 
and paste those in place on the 
pole. Some third graders did it 
one way, some another. But all of 
them collected small cardboard 
boxes for eyes, ears, mouth, 
hands wings, and feet. These 
boxes were small round pill boxes 
or thumb tack boxes. Small rec- 
tangular boxes were used too. 
Sometimes a box was cut to make 
a more realistic nose or ear. They 
were fastened to the poles with 
Scotch tape or gummed paper and 
then painted. 

It was great fun for the chil- 
dren to make cartoon representa- 
tions of themselves and the other 
members of their family. They 
studied many pictures and small 
replicas of the Indian totem poles 
and made theirs in the same style. 

Teachers will think of many 
other uses for the cardboard 
boxes that are not needed for stor- 
ing things. So many boxes are at- 
tractive in proportions and in 
decorations that the thrifty per- 
son will hesitate to throw them in 
the fire. 

The boxes can serve as well as 
paints and crayons to teach art 
principles, which means the chil- 
dren learn to appreciate well-de- 
signed objects wherever found. 


The Strange Sled 
(From Page 44) 


sled, you’re the best Sledding 
Master... 

Sledding Master: A prince ever 
escaped from, eh? But your tutor 
must be wondering what’s keep- 
ing you from the palace. (Others 
rise. ) 

Olaf: I never had such a good 
time in my life! I'll try to come 
back tomorrow. (Gets his sled.) 

Children: (Gathering round) 
We’re here every day, Olaf. 


ROCKY INT TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nat. BANK BLDG DENVER, COLO 


Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 
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In Great Demand and Receive Highest Salaries. Free 
Enrollment. Largest in West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
ENROLL NOW. We'll place you promptly. 


Olaf: (Giving it) Keep my fan- 
cy-cap, Brenda. Then I'll get a 
new one. 

Brenda: Oh Fancy-Cap — I 
mean Olaf — I'll keep it always! 

Mother: May I have the honor 
of knitting you a plainer one, 
Olaf Gustavus? (Starts to curtsy 
but checks herself.) 

Olaf: Oh would you? One just 
like Karl’s — or Peter’s? 

Mother: The same style as 
theirs. Only scarlet and gold. 

Karl: To go with your scarlet 
sled. 

Peter: With the golden swirl on 
it. 

Karen: For you are a prince, 
Olaf Gustavus. (Curtsies to the 
ground. ) 

Brenda: (Takes his hand) But 
just Olaf when you’re sledding 
with us. 

Sledding Master: Come, just 
Olaf, your ears are getting red. 
(Laughs.) 

Mother: It’s only nice things 
we'll say about the King’s grand- 
son. 

Sledding Master: (With bow) 
And the same about his new 
snow friends. 

Olaf: (Waving back as he 
slowly pulls sled after Sledding 
Master off left) Many happy re- 
turns, Karen! I’ll be back, Bren- 
da! And capped like .you, Karl 
and Peter! 

All: (Waving) : Good-by, Olaf! 
(Olaf runs back in without sled.) 

Olaf: You won’t forget to knit 
my cap, Karl’s mother? 

Mother: It is a prince’s order, 
Olaf Gustavus! (He runs off left.) 

Karl: (Shouting after) See you 
tomorrow. 

Peter: (Shouting too) At the 
foot of the hill. 

Karen: Wait till I tell Daddy 
the King’s grandson came to my 
party! 


Brenda: Just Olaf. (Presses 
fancy-cap to cheek.) 
The End. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AU- 
THENTIC folk music on RECORDS 
including THE ETHNIC FOLK- 
WAYS LIBRARY which contains an 
unusual selection of the music of 
over 200 peoples; recorded on loca- 
tion by native orchestras and vocal 
groups; each Long Play Record is 
accompanied by extensive notes by 
famous collectors and recognized 
authorities. 


And the famous SONGS TO 
GROW ON series for children. AN- 
THOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERI- 
CAN FOLK MUSIC, INTERNA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE AND LITERA- 
TURE SERIES. 


Most of the issues are original re- 
cordings on HIGH FIDELITY — 
40-18,000 cycles. ALL FOLKWAYS 
RECORDS are guaranteed for qual- 
ity of reproduction and content. 


For complete catalogue write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & 
SERVICE CORP. 


117 W. 46th St. 


New York 36, N. Y. 


Act fast at the first sign of aching feet! 
Rub them with Absorbine Jr. and feel 
its cool, soothing relief. 

Medically recognized Absorbine Jr. 
helps counter the pain-causing irritation. 
It brings grand relief in minutes. 
And when your feet feel better, you feel 
better! Get Absorbine Jr. wherever drugs 
are sold. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 
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Aboard Ship With 
Don and Ruth 
(From Page 30) 


near an iceberg they saw that it 
was a huge mass of ice, over a 
hundred feet rising out of the 
water. “Some of them look white, 
others blue,” observed Ruth. “I’m 
glad there’s no fog now for if we 
collided with one of those giant 
pieces of ice it would be just too 
bad for us.” 

“We don’t need to be afraid,” 
said Aunt Helen, “for the nearest 
ice berg is, at least, a quarter of 
a mile away and, of course, there 
is no fog.” 

“A ship officer just told me 
that the ship sometimes passes a 
hundred of these fragments of 
Arctic glaciers in a single ocean 
trip.” 

(Go adventuring with Don and 
Ruth next month as they see 
whales, porpoises, sea gulls; and 
get first impressions of Ireland, 
France and England.) 


Make Those Safety 
Lessons Talk 
(From Page 25) 


signals. A “policeman” was chos- 
en each day to use this in direct- 
ing the classroom traffic. 

Other schools have their 
Junior Patrol system which works 
well and keeps the accidents 
down. Mothers are constantly 
volunteering along this same line 
with success. 

Thus it would seem that we are 
aware of the situation but are not 
all doing as much as we can about 
it. 

So far we’ve discussed traffic 
accidents. What of the drownings 
that are caused by children break- 
ing through the ice! Having wit- 
nessed a drowning of a first 


grade boy under such circum- 
stances, we have always felt that 
such tragedies are so needless. 

A fifth grade class of children 
decided to teach their particular 
school a real lesson on drowning 
accidents. 

For two weeks, those children 
cut out of the newspapers every 
single clipping containing news of 
a drowning accident which was 
entirely caused by someone’s 
carelessness. 

They brought to school these 
clippings with the pictures of the 
victims and put them on the 
school bulletin board. They gave 
Safety Plays, they made up 
Safety Songs on the subject and 


‘actually made the school so con- 


scious of these truths that the 
final result was a 100 per cent no 
accident record. 

WHAT IS YOUR SCHOOL 
DOING? 


Make Your Exhibits 
(From Page 7) 


“T MADE MY TREES LOOK 
FARTHER AWAY BY PUT- 
TING THEM UP HIGH AND 
MAKING THEM SMALLER.” 

Peggy Wood 

Grade 6 

Payne School 
Another nice idea to add interest 
to an exhibit, is to have a young 
artist, or two, demonstrate what 
they can do. One may obligingly 
draw tiny landscapes (in water 
color) using a cut out margin to 
limit the space. The paper may 
be folded so that the landscape 
becomes the front of a card. 
These may be given to the visit- 
ors as souvenirs. Another may 
make butterfly bookmarks. For 
real fun, let a clever child make 
five minute sketches of persons 
willing to pose. Begin to prepare 
for your first exhibit as soon as 
school opens. Get ahead of the 
exhibit. Don’t let the exhibit get 
ahead of you! 


Tommy Woodward 
(From Page 22 


forward to the day when he can 
teach them to sing. Until then, he 


plays with them in the family 
sandbox and watches TV. He is 
particularly fond of the “Lassie” 
and “Rin Tin Tin” programs. He 
likes to watch Eddie Fisher, too, 
even though at one period Eddie 
was on at the same time as Rin 
Tin Tin. Tommy solved that by 
switching from program to pro- 
gram. 

Sometimes he watches TV 
while straddling his metal hobby 
horse, using his crutches as guns 
to shoot back at the ornery des- 
peradoes. His strongest expres- 
sion of annoyance, “Smoke ‘n 
Rockets,” traces its origin to a 
TV space program. 

A junior “dude,” Tommy loves 
dressing up — particularly when 
he can wear his new suit and a 
bow tie. He smoothes his soft, 
short light hair by carefully rub- 
bing it with a damp washcloth. 

He can write his first name, 
and when he was in New York 
being photographed with celebri- 
ties in preparation for the March 
of Dimes, he insisted on giving 
people like Sid Caesar, Jackie 
Gleason, Mary Martin and Helen 
Hayes his autograph. 

Tommy was certain he wanted 
to be a jet pilot until one day he 
got airsick on his first plane ride. 
Now he’s positive he wants to be 
a “police.” 

His favorite foods are corn 
on the cob, strawberries and pea- 
nut butter sandwiches. He loves 
to chew bubble gum. 

Tommy underwent an opera- 
tion last July in Kernan Hospital, 
Baltimore. Doctors hope this will 
enable him to walk with a firmer 
footing—although he still will 
have to use crutches and braces. 
It will be years before Tommy 
can hope to be free of these metal 
and wood trappings which he now 
must use. He will need continued 
March of Dimes care for a long 
time to come. Your dimes and 
dollars will help him—and thou- 
sands like him—get needed care 
so that some day, he may be able 
to “run like Chuckie.” 
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@ Extra Strong 


@ Flat surface runs 
lengthwise for good 
broad line effects 


@ Will not soften in 
your hand 


@ Measures 4 inches 
long and '% inch in 
diameter 


@ Produces vivid col- 
ors with a minimum of 
pressure 


For Small-Fry 
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ART & LETTERING 


BROAD- LINE 


@ Get inspired design, let- 
tering and poster work 


@ 3 widths of strokes plus 
narrow hairlines 


@ Excellent shading and 
blending for 3-D effects 


@ Maintains sharp edge for 
intricate detail 


@ May be notched for un- 
usual and interesting effects 
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